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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


—————— 

T is announced semi-officially that Parliament will be dissolved 
between the 7thand 12th of July, theuncertainty being produced 

by the state of business in the Upper House. ‘The Lords, however, 
being tired of London, which gets daily hotter, are expected to 
put on higher pressure. The writs will be issued immediately, and 
the elections are expected to come off in boroughs between the 
8th and 15th, and in counties between the 15th and 22nd of J uly. 
By the 1st of August therefore the list of the new Parliament 
ought to be filled up, but as there is to be no autumn session 
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" there will be many vacancies to be supplied in February. As the 


House can have no Speaker till it meets, no new writs can be 
issued in the interval. 


A despatch was published on Monday in which Mr. Cardwell, 
under date 17th inst., informs Lord Monck of the result of the 
negotiations between Her Majesty’s Ministers and the Canadian 
delegates. Four gentlemen were sent over—Messrs. Macdonald, 
Cartier, Brown, and Galt—to confer with the Home Government 
upon—Ist, the speediest means of securing a federation among the 
British American Colonies; 2nd, the mode of dividing the 
defences of Canada between the colony and the kingdom ; 3rd, 
the steps to be taken with reference to the Reciprocity Treaty ; 
and 4th, the arrangements necessary for the settlement of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. The Ministers were received by Mr. 
Cardwell, Mr. Gladstone, the Duke of Somerset, and Earl de 
Grey, and the decisions arrived at are analyzed in another column. 
We may add here, however, that the despatch admits fully the 
obligation of the Imperial Government to ‘‘ defend every portion 
of the Empire with all the resources at its command.” 


The Prussian Parliament was prorogued on the 17th inst., with a 
speech from Herr von Bismark full of insolent reproof to the 
Lower House. The Chamber is accused of throwing difficulties 
in the way of the counsellors of the Crown, of rejecting the new 
organization of the army, of refusing a fleet, of failing to pass the 
budget, and of seizing rights denied them by their legal position 
in the Constitution. The King’s Government will maintain the 
regular march of public affairs, and energetically represent the 
interests of the country at home as well as abroad. His Majesty is 
convinced that the day will come when the representatives of the 
people will thank him for his conduct. It is quite possible that 
this conviction is genuine, for kings are proverbially stupid, and 
this particular one is surrounded by soldiers, reactionaries, and 
old ladies who keep facts diligently from his view. It is under- 
stood that the King will strike no coup d'état, but conduct 
business as if no Parliament existed, and so understanding, the 
Chamber broke up with a cheer for the “ King, People, and 
Constitution.” Herr von Grabow, in his speech after the Royal 
speech, declared that the situation was gloomy, but expressed his 
belief that Prussia would adhere to her representatives. ‘There 
can be no doubt that the Liberal party has recovered its popularity, 
or that the nation is prepared to support it in anything except 
active resistance. 


Sir George Grey on Tuesday struck a small coup d'etat, at 
which the Carlton gnashes its teeth. Under circumstances ex- 
plained in another tolumn, he offered the Irish Catholics the right 
of affiliating colleges of their own to the Queen's University. 
Mr. Hennessy was not satisfied, but Mr. O’Reilly, an Ultramontane, 





who obtained his own degree from the London University, 
instantly accepted the offer, and so did Sir George Bowyer, while 
the Irish Catholics out of tlie House appear delighted. ‘They, 
however, add the further request that the examiners should be 
chosen without distinction of sect, which seems fair. The Orange 
party, moreover, are so irritated, that their wrath alone will secure 
hundreds of Liberal votes. 


The Liberals have lost the seat for Coventry, Mr. Eaton, locally 
influential Tory, beating Mr. Mason Jones, Radical lecturer, by a 
small majority. Sir Arthur Buller has been returned for Liskeard 
without opposition, and Devonport has accepted Mr. Brassey, 
son of the great contractor. ‘This last election was remarkable, 
Mr. Brassey telling the electors that after completing his educa- 
tion at Oxford, he had deliberately made his choice between an 
unequalled opening for a commercial life and politics. He chose 
the latter, fought Birkenhead, and though defeated there, is now 
member for Devonport. Wealthy, commercial, educated, self- 
conscious, is it a new Peel we have got, or only one of the aristo- 
cracy of trade? 


Manchester has not yet selected its candidate, the moderate and 
extreme Liberals being apparently unable to agree. It was re- 
ported yesterday, that the choice of several influential persqns had 
fallen upon the man who would be perhaps of all men in England 
the most fitting representative for Manchester, Mr. Walter 
Bagehot, editor of the Economist, a keen and incisive writer, a 
leading county banker, and a man of just that peculiar intellect 
which Manchester requires—intellect which can keep intellectual 
when dealing with commercial questions. 


The canvass for Mr. Hughes in Lambeth is, we understand, 
going on prosperously, and we rejoice to observe that the working 
men of London are taking an active part in the canvass for the 
best friend of co-operative labour who has ever asked the votes of 
a constituency. In avery manly address put forth by the leading 
men among the amalgamated engineers, iron moulders, masons, 
carpenters, painters, bricklayers, bookbinders, compositors, boot- 
makers, and colourists, the writers remind their fellow-workers 
that Mr. Hughes has written much and nobly in their cause, and 
not written only, but “supported largely and continually with 
his purse co-operation on the soundest and best principles.” We 
trust their appeal may succeed: If Lambeth wants a local 
candidate, let it return the next best man—Mr. Alderman Law- 
rence. But for such a borough to return two local men, when 
they might send one of an entirely fresh type to the House of 
Commons, would be foolish and wrong. Parliament will not miss 
the services of Mr. Doulton. 


The Clerical Subscription Bill came down from the Lords, and 
was debated in the Commons on Thursday evening. Mr. Buxton 
made a very good speech, pointing out that the deliberate inten- 
tion of many of the changes was to enlarge the subscribing 
clergyman’s conscience on minor scruples. ‘he more general 
words “ I assent to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion,” were 
intentionally substituted for the words “ each and every of them,” 
to imply that they need only be accepted as a whole; and the 
“doctrine,” as distinguished from the plural ‘ doctrines,” of the 
Book of Common Prayer, was intentionally substituted in the form 
of declaration of assent, for the express purpose of making the as- 
sent more general. Mr. Buxton well said, that for the Church to 
exact from all her ministers ‘‘ an absolute and uncompromising sub- 
mission of mind to all and every portion of her dogmatic teaching,” 
would be ‘‘to sever the Church from the intellectual energy of the 
time, to hand over to feeble and narrow minds the high function 
of instructing the people in religious truth, and thus to weaken her 
power and degrade her character.” 


Lord Stanley of Alderley does not seem to have benefited much 
by the retirement of Sir Rowland Hill. The merchants of London 
want the present system of despatching the India mails changed 
for a weekly mail, leaving on a fixed day in the week, and it 
appears from a reply given by Mr, Frederick Peel on Monday 
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that the arrangement can be effected. As, however, it must be 
extended to China and Australia, it will cost about 35,000). 
a year, and the department proposes to reimburse itself by raising 
the postage vid Southampton from sixpence toa shilling, and vid 
Marseilles from tenpence to sixteenpence. The proposition is 
monstrous. The way to increase postal receipts is to reduce 
charges, not increase them, and the addition proposed would in- 
volvye an unknown amount of oppression. There are thousands 
of families in India and China, hundreds of thousands in Australia, 
in which even the present rates are felt as burdensome, and to 
double them would reduce their communications one-half. Reduce 
the Marseilles rate to sixpence, and the Southampton rate to four- 
pence, and the Postmaster-General would soon find that the 
improvement had cost him nothing. 





Lord Stanley on Monday informed the House that he did not 
intend to propose just yet the amendments in the Patent Laws 
suggested by the Commission of which he was chairman. He 
wanted the House to decide first whether it would not abolish 
those laws altogether. Three years of patient inquiry had con- 
vinced him, and Sir Hugh Cairns, and Mr. William Forster that 
those laws were useless, and before patching them the House 
ought to decide upon the larger question. Mr. Ricardo, we 
believe, always held this opinion, and there can be no doubt that 
in some trades, notably the engineers, the multiplicity of patents 
is a great and growing evil. Nobody can move a step for them, 
and an inquiry will yet have to be made into the possibility of 
sweeping them away. To destroy the right of property in ideas 
is, however, an innovation which will require very careful 
thought. 


The ‘suppressed testimony” on the strength of which Mr. 
Johnson’s Cabinet accused Mr. Jefferson Davis, Mr. Jacob 
‘Thompson, Mr. Sanders, and the rest, of complicity in the 
assassination plot has crept into print, and, if the witnesses were 
trustworthy, would clearly establish that complicity. If not, which 
seems most likely, it is a tissue of the basest and most shocking 
lies ever invented by way of false accusation. It is scarcely 
possible to trust men who by their own accounts were acting 
deliberately the part of spies on their accomplices. The only 
point in favour of Messrs. Conover, Merritt, and Montgomery, 
the three witnesses, is that the Court was cleared when the 
evidence of each was given, that none of them knew what that of 
the other had been, and that the different testimonies support 
each other very closely. It is added that ‘‘the witnesses were 
entirely unknown to each other before called to the stand,” —but 
this of course rests on their own statement, and not on inde- 
pendent evidence. It is one amongst many suspicious circumstances 
that Mr. Conover, after giving his evidence, professed to go to 
Canada, intending to return, and has utterly disappeared. The 
evidence, even though all perjured, if believed to be honest by the 
Government, not only warranted but required President John- 
son's proclamation and offered reward. 


The Narvaez Ministry in Spain, after nearly producing a 
revolution, has fallen, and Marshal O'Donnell, perhaps the most 
competent among such statesmen as Spain has, is again in power. 
‘The growing feeling in favour of a change of dynasty seems to 
have alarmed the Court. 


The coroner’s jury which inquired into the Staplehurst accident 
has brought in a verdict of manslaughter against Benge, the fore- 
man, and Gallimore, the inspector, employed at the spot. The 
evidence as yet produced certainly establishes a strong case of 
crassa negligentia against them both, but punishing platelayers 
will not improve railway companies. The Boards would offer a 
platelayer per diem to Moloch, if that would conciliate any- 
body. They must be struck in their own persons, before orders 
will be clearly worded or discipline made earnest. 


The Atlantic telegraph cable has been coiled on board the 
Great Eastern, which starts for Valentia about the 7th July. 
calculated that the actual laying will occupy about a fortnight, 
and the first message may therefore be looked for on or about the 
21st of that month. The cable is described as incomparably the 
best ever yet turned out, messages have been transmitted through 
it by very weak instruments, and engineers know far more about 
the bed of the sea than they did in the last experiments. The great 
fear now is of a storm, but that is a danger which human foresight 
can only limit. The price of messages is to be 2/. a word, and 
people who bet might find a curious subject of speculation in the 
character of the first telegram which will reach Reuter’s office. 


It is} 


All through this week the cabmen of Paris have ben. 
strike. ‘There are 3,000 of them, all employed by the Compag - 
des Petites Voitures, which under an agreement with the city ag 
a monopoly of this means of conveyance. The men receive 3f Y= 
day, and earn 2f. more by gratuities from passengers, But ty 
amount is diminished more than If. a day by fines. They pain 
demand the abolition of gratuities and of fines, and 6f. a day 
This amount the company declares it cannot pay, and as it "st 
held out, Paris has been driven to walk on foot. The company, 
however, still owns its cabs, and by dint of impressing its grooms, 
hiring stable-helpers, and bringing up drivers from the depart. 
ments, it is gradually defeating the men, who will probably jy 
the end consent to a compromise. Many other trades are als, 
striking, and the masters generally yield, but the hat-makers haye 
fought, and are importing hats from London. The Imperial 
Government holds steadily aloof from these contests, only inter. 
fering to prevent intimidation, and it seems certain that the men 
are thus far in the right, that profits have increased, and they can- 
not now live on their pay. I[t is suggested in Paris salons that 
the soldiery should strike next, in which case—chaos. 


Joint-stock associations are fast superseding banks, and they 
are now invading the position of strictly mercantile firms. Three 
firms, Messrs. Robinson and Fleming, Redfern Alexander and 
Co., and Lane, Hankey, and Co., have united under the title of 
the London Merchants’ Company, with a nominal capital of 
1,500,000/. There seems no distinct reason why a great mer. 
cantile business should not be conducted by a cabinet as well as a 
bank or a railway, but the practice will generally be confined to 
houses of moderate means. A firm with the uncontrolled disposal 
of very large capital, will be apt to believe it can make more for 
itself without the fetter of too much advice, and without being 
subjected to that kind of publicity which always accompanies 
joint-stock operations. The effect of the change therefore will 
probably be to make competition more equal, the little firms com- 
bining and the big firms standing alone. 


The negro suffrage question will give more trouble before long 
than the war itself. In Tennessee a Bill has passed one House, 
and is expected to pass the other, admitting the testimony of ne- 
groes against negroes, but not against white men,—a limitation pos- 
sibly still necessary, in the present state of feeling between the two 
races, to prevent false accusations against whites, but quite fatal to 
the chance of convicting white men of their worst crimes against 
negroes, which are seldom committed in the presence of other white 
men, and, still seldomer, of willing white witnesses. The Tribune is 
willing to accept for the present negro suffrage limited by a property 
qualification, or a simple education qualification, and other Repub- 
lican papers agree, but admit that these conditions would exclude 99 
in every 100 negroes, perhaps 499 in every 500. If this were to pass, 
though useful as showing that colour is not to bea ground of rejec- 
tion, it would be utterly useless as a practical protection against 
injustice, or even slavery. In Kentucky the negroes, it is said, are 
being deliberately starved by the whites, to compel their emigra- 
tion from the State; and the negroes have petitioned for martial 
law. We suspect a partial military occupation of all the Slave 
States will be necessary for a time, in the interest of the blacks. 


Lord Brougham is very anxious, now that the North has 
succeeded, to disavow all his virulent anti-Northern sentiments. 
In the House of Lords on Monday, he said “the conduct of the 
United States Government had been perfect upon the subject of 
slavery, and he was astonished at the utterly groundless reports 
which injudicious friends of the Union had propagated of him, as 
if he had taken the part of the slave-traders and slave-mongers of 
the South.” ‘Some good men,” said his Lordship, as late as 
September, 1864, ‘‘ have been duped by the pretext that the North 
fight to free the slave, whereas the Emancipation edict was a mere 
belligerent measure and an after-thought, they (as Bishop Wilber- 
force said) caring no more for the freedom of the black than they 
do for that of the white. But it had been reserved for the latest 
|act of the tragedy to see that Government, when destitute of 
other troops, drive herds of the unhappy negroes to slaughter, 
with no more remorse than sportsmen feel in clearing a preserve. 
Is that the “ perfect” conduct which Lord Brougham now attri- 
butes to the North? After language of this kind, is it quite wise 
| for this noble time-server to claim credit as a true friend of the 
| North ? 

The young gentlemen at Oxford are rathgr more generous than 
Lord Brougham, having not yet learned to worship success. At 
Commemoration on Wednesday, three loud cheers were given for 
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Jefferson Davis, a storm of groans for President Johnson, and 
tremendous cheers for General Lee. ‘The parties for Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Gathorne Hardy were nearly equal, but the latter 
slightly preponderated, either in numbers or enthusiasm. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith was cheered, not for his American sympathies, but 
for pitching into the Great Western Railway for its designs on 
Oxford. Lord Palmerston and Lord Derby were loudly cheered, 
and Mr. Whalley’s name received with untuneful groans. ‘ The 
jadies going in for examination,” the “ ladies who are plucked,” 
and “ the ladies who get through,” were all separately and deser- 
vedly cheered, ¢ )f the recipients of honorary degrees, Mr. H. S. 
Maine, Sir Hugh Rose, and Lord Lyons were the most favoured by 


the Oxford youth. 


The Record rejoices that Sir Roundell Palmer has “ disclaimed 
the place which was assigned to him among Mr. Mill’s supporters,” 
although,” it goes on to ald, ‘‘it occasions a thrill of shame 
that he has found a substitute in a Bishop, who ranges himself” 
with several ‘ distinguished persons who have done honour to Mr. 
Mill and to themselves by their political support,’ ”—the Bishop 
being of course the Bishop of St. David's, whose admirable letter 
in our columns last week gives occasion for these remarks. The 
Record is of course exceedingly wrath against Dr. ‘Thirlwall, whose 
sober and judicial condemnation of its own ignorance it has just 
enough knowledge of men to feel keenly. It says it has pur- 

sely ‘‘ abstained” from entering into the philosophical question 
which ‘the Bishop of St. David’s and Mr. Maurice raise which— 
considering that it has not abstained from branding a particular 
view on that question as ‘* Satanic”—shows the impartiality of its 
judgment. Unfortunately it abstains no longer; ‘it is on no 
doubtful authority that we are entitled to say that power belongeth 
unto God, and that God alone is the fountain of power, as well as 
of goodness and truth. The gods of the heathen and the gods 
whom philosophers create out of their own perverted imagination 
are no gods, and to assume that any being but the trae God may 
possess such power as to cast the soul into hell is to set up the 
Manichean heresy, and rob the Almighty of that absolute 
supremacy and sovereign dominion on which depend all His other 
attributes of perfection.” The words in italics constitute in them- 
selves a new heresy more shocking than any in Essays and 
Reviews. But the passage is so funny as a criticism on 
the doctrine at issue, that we almost fear the Record, in 
its intense admiration of the Morning Advertiser, has admitted 
an article from one of that journal’s gifted theological contri- 
butors. 


Yesterday week Lord Palmerston resisted Mr. Berkeley's motion 
for the ballot with more than his usual force. Either, he said, the 
vote was a personal right or a trust. If the former, why not permit 
its exchange for cash or other personal advantages ?—if the latter, it 
should not be secret. It is replied that the law attaches conditions to 
many personal rights which it is illegal or infamous to violate. You 
may not torture your horse. It is discreditable to sell your vote even 
ina club, infamous to sell your wife’s virtue. And so it is ; butin 
all such cases there is more or less of public duty, or the public 
would not be entitled to interfere. If the political vote be a 
matter of duty at all, it is certainly a public duty,—a duty owed 
to society and the State, andin such a case concealment is illogical 
43 well as wrong. 


The ‘‘ Protestant Electoral Union of Scotland” is meddling in 
the elections after a very impertinent manner. It has addressed to 
Scotch members—Lord Elcho amongst others—queries meant to 
threaten members that they must vote against the Maynooth 
grant, and oppose all payments to Roman Catholic priests, if they 
would save their seats. Lord Elcho addressed a sharp reprimand 
to this silly association, denying its right to interfere in any way 
between constituencies and members, and refusing to answer its 
questions. Mr. J. H. Skinner and Mr.. Cassells, who sign 
these precious interrogatories, should be held up to public 
ridicule. 


Mr. Farnall has sent in his final report, and the cotton famine 
may be considered over. It has lasted in greater or less intensity 
nearly three years, for two of which relief has been provided 
chiefly through local publie works, on which a million sterling 
has been expended, in addition to the amount levied in poor-rates 
and raised by a subscription so liberal that 275,000/. was contri- 
buted from foreign quarters alone, Asia sending 132,000/. We 
trust that Mr. Farnall will yet submit to the Poor-law Board an 
official account of the whole famine, the loss it has inflicted, and 


the resources through which it has been met. Such a report 
would, if not too severely statistical, be a most valuable addition to 
the history of English administration. 





The Lords of Session have decided that any newspaper which 
may chance to be sold in Scotland, is liable to an action for libel in 
Scotland, if brought by any Scotchman. Miss Longworth thouzht 
herself libelled by the Saturday Review, but instead of bringin 
her action in London she betook herself to Edinburgh, and brought 
it there, an arrangement which, if she wins her case, will inflict 
upon the proprietors a heavy additional fine. It seems hard that 
aman who is attacked should not have redress easily within reach, 
but it is harder still that a journal, the conductors of which are 
often unconscious of the injury done, should be liable to a sum- 
mons to defend itself four hundred miles away, before a tribunal 
unknown in England, administering laws based upon radically 
different ideas. 





The Steam Biscuit and Flour Company, with a capital of 
200,000/., in 20,000 shares of 10/. each, is announced, It has for 
its object the purchase of the business, plant, premises, &c., of the 
Pheenix Ship Biscuit Works, Stepney, which the directors have 
secured provisionally on advantageous terms. Messrs. Parkinson 
and Salmon, proprietors of the above establishment, have con- 
sented to become directors, and have agreed to accept a large 
proportion of the purchase-money in paid-up shares. 





A prospectus has also been issued of the Chubwa Tea Company 
of Assam, with a capital of 300,000/., in 30,000 shares of 10/. each, 
for the purchase of several tea estates, comprising about 16,000 
acres, in Upper Assam. The price of the property has been fixed 
at 168,500/., payable in annual instalments over a period of five 
years. 


The North Rancié Iron Company, capital 100,000/., in 10,000 
shares of 10/. each, the present issue being to the extent of 
7,500 shares, has been started, for the purpose of purchasing the 
freehold estate, mills, canal, &c., of Crampagne, and of obtaining 
the concession in perpetuity of the iron mines of North Rancié, 
in the department of Ariége, France. The properties may be 
obtained for the sum of 50,000/., of which 38,000/. will be taken 
in paid-up shares. " 


The Consol market during the week has ruled heavy, and prices 
have fallen one quarter per cent. On Saturday the closing 
quotation for money was 90}, 2; for account, 90, 3. Yesterday 
the last price for delivery was 891, 90; for time, 90 to 904}. 
The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is now 16,294,910/., 
and the reserve of notes and coin 10,240,455/. 

The prospectus has been issued of the London Merchants’ 
Company. ‘The proposed capital is 1,500,000/., in shares of 1,00/. 
each. The company has been formed by the amalgamation of 
the firms of Messrs. Robinson and Fleming, Messrs. Redfern, 
Alexander, and Co., and Messrs. Lane, Hankey, and Co. A 
large portion of the capital will be subscribed for by the members 
of the firms above alluded to. 








The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 
and on Friday week were as follows :— 


Friday, June 16. Friday, June 23. 
Greek - oe oe ee *. “- 2 ee 21} 

Do. Coupons .. - es oe +e _ os - 
Mexican a +e ee oe os ee 254 +e 25} 
Spanish Passive .- ee oe ) a Sik ee 803 

Do. Certificates oe oo ee ee 15} ee 15} 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. oe oe ee 734 ee 73} 

« - Se ee 74 - 744 
»  Consolidés.. - oe - 50} eo 504 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the following prices :— 
Friday, June 1%. Friday, June 23. 


Caledonian .. co s oe oo ee 95 - 96 
Great Eastern ee * on *e 43} e. 48} 
Great Northern .. “e . oe oe 132 oe 1324 
Great Western.. .. e ee ee 73 . 69) 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. oe 50 oe 43 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oo oe or 122} oe 122 
London and Brighton .. a oe a 17} “e 108 
London and North-Western. us o* 124} *o 1224 
Loudon and South-Western ee ee o« 994 es 99 
London, Chatham,and Dover .«e «ss «« 4ih ee 4ly 
Midland... os oe os ee 83 ee 1564 ve «(142 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. oe oo ee 113} “ 1L2} 
Do. York +. eae o 14} oe 105 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ELECTIONS AND MR. GLADSTONE. 
HE general Liberal notion seems to be that it is an 
admirable thing for Mr. Gladstone’s prospects as the 
future leader of the House of Commons, that the elections for 
the new Parliament should be carried through under the 
shield of Lord Palmerston’s great name and reputation. No 
one hopes that the present Prime Minister—who, during the 
long vacation, will attain the great age of eighty-one—can 
guide the new Parliament far upon its way. The most that 
is hoped is, that he may see the Administration fairly out of 
port, or at best pilot his vessel through the shoals and quick- 
sands which beset the run out of soundings, and then leave her 
to the new captain. But the general view appears to be that 
if thus much is gained, everything will be gained for the 
Liberal party and much for Mr. Gladstone. No doubt the 
Liberal party will gain by this arrangement a greater, perhaps 
a much greater, number of supporters than could be expected 
for a Russell-Gladstone Ministry. There are many quasi- 
Conservatives who support Lord Palmerston who think Mr. 
Gladstone the Prince of the powers of the air, or his political 
equivalent. Then the tone of the Tory Opposition to Mr. 
Gladstone would be something very different indeed, and some- 
thing requiring much more judgment, nerve, and coherence 
to resist, than the tone of the Tory opposition to Lord Pal- 
merston. All this is indisputable. But on what side does it 
tell? Does it show that Mr. Gladstone ought to be thankful 
for the protecting wgis of this political Ajax? or that he 
should regret being taught to rely upon its shelter in a battle 
the greater part of which must be fought after that shelter 
is withdrawn? To answer this question it is essential to 
consider not only the incoherences in the Liberal party, but 
the special temperament and Parliamentary temptations of 
Mr. Gladstone. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Gladstone’s greatest difficulty 
as a Parliamentary leader will be to lead an Opposition with dis- 
cretion. In office he is weighted by a very scrupulous sense 
of official responsibility, and by that perfect eommand of all 
the sources of correct information which always gives an 
Administration so much advantage overan Opposition. There 
can be no question but that one of the most difficult of all 
the functions of a Parliamentary leader is the conduct of the 
Opposition, and that it is the one most menacing to the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, though he has learned many 
and important lessons from his first great leader, Sir Robert Peel, 
failed to learn the greatest lesson of tactics he had to teach, a sin- 
gular moderation and sagacity in offensive warfare. During the 
short time when Mr. Gladstone led a small Opposition party— 
after his resignation of officeduring the Crimean war—he showed 
singularly little prudence or forethought. He fought keenly 
and inflicted many telling blows, but he fought wildly, and 
laid down—for instance, in critizing Sir Cornewall Lewis’s 
financial operations—many principles which he must have since 
regretted. It may be said, and said truly, that for Mr. Glad- 
stone it was a much greater trial to find himself in some sense 
ejected from office and critizing former colleagues, towards 
whom his feeling was not only hostile, but sore, than it 
would be to be resisting a party constitutionally, so to say, 
opposed to his own. ‘There is no doubt of it. But this 
is precisely the reason why we fear for him the special 
difficulties to which he is likely enough to be exposed. If 
the contest of the elections were to be fought explicitly for 
a Russell- Gladstone as against a Derby-Disraeli Cabinet, 
we should not be very sanguine of a Liberal success; but 
in case of defeat, we should have great hopes of Mr. Glad- 
stone acting with prudence and moderation as head of the 
Liberal Opposition. There would be nothing irritating or 
in any way jarring in a Conservative success achieved under 
such circumstances, and the strong hope of speedy victory 
which must sustain a Liberal Opposition, would in itself con- 
duce to as much caution and the exercise of as much general- 
ship as it would be in Mr. Gladstone’s power to exert. He 
would feel sure at all events of his own party, all of whom 
would have deliberately chosen their side in view of the 
particular emergency, and while he would feel that he 
had to win his way fairly to power, he would have 
nothing to regret and no one to reproach. If Mr. Glad- 
stone can lead an Opposition prudently at all, these would 
be the very circumstances to call out such prudence, and to 
develope that strong desire to unite and satisfy his party 
without being unjust to his opponents, which constitutes Par- 


be the very thing to inspire Mr. Gladstone’s scrupulen 
political conscience and fine political feeling with a tn “4 
resolve to avoid all dangerous or disorganizing action, — 
But now look at the other alternative, and, as we fear the 
probable alternative. Suppose Lord Palmerston, after in 
augurating the new Parliament,—after receiving the most 
respectful criticism even from Tories, the most encouragin, 
support from Liberal Conservatives, and uniting all shades oe 
Liberalism in favour of his general policy, to retire from 
political life, and that shiver to run through the Liberal part 
which precedes an earthquake. We all know what the 
Opposition policy would be. Mr. Gladstone is probably the best 
hated politician in England at the present moment. The Tories 
hate him with a hatred compounded of the feeling they feel 
towards renegades and the feeling they feel towards the Man. 
chester school. The Zimes detests him, nobody knows why. The 
Saturday Review never misses an opportunity for asneer. My 
Horsman cannot forgive himself for having been unsuccessful in 
his bitter assault on the French Treaty, and still looks down 
upon him, like Jupiter on the tattered beggar in Aristophanes 
“through those Rags.” Mr. Lowe thirsts for vengeance on the 
man who has admitted an abstract right in the citizen to vote 
till cause be shown why he should not vote. He is suspected 
by numbers of the wish to render England again defenceless for 
the sake of economy; extreme Dissenters think him a 
Jesuit, and extreme Churchmen a wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing. Add to all this, that Englishmen as a rule will 
never have thought of his succession to the leadership in 
the Commons till he does succeed, that they will be unpre- 
pared for the event, and feel it almost a kind of religious 
duty to their sainted Palmerston to quarrel with his successor 
as the man in Bulwer’s play felt towards his sainted Maria,— 
and it is not easy to doubt that Mr. Gladstone will find at 
once the opposition to him becoming acrimonious and even 
fierce, and the support behind him becoming faint and 
wavering. If in such circumstances he is defeated and com- 
pelled to resign, he will assume the lead of the Opposition 
under circumstances the most nicely calculated to bring out 
his Parliamentary weakness. He will feel sore at the deser- 
tion of Palmerstonian Liberals, sore at the comparative 
asperity and unfairness with which he will have been treated 
by the Opposition, sore at the depreciation of the Press, and 
with all this soreness conscious of prophetic power to hew Mr. 
Disraeli in pieces before the Lord. In such a case we may 
apprehend for him a wild and imprudent career in Opposition, 
tempered by no delicate sense of responsibility to the dis- 
organized party he leads, and likely to prejudice permanently 
his prospects as a Minister. 
It may be said that even if all this is true, it isa misfortune 
not to be avoided, only to bedeplored. That is not altogether 
the case. What we wish to impress on both constituencies and 
candidates at the coming elections is, that they should define 
their attitude to Mr. Gladstone no less than to Lord Palmerston. 
No one now wishes to displace the veteran chief. So long as 
he can lead the Liberals every one must wish to have him, if 
only for the satisfaction to one’s sense of historical continuity 
in being ruled, and ruled ably, in 1866 by the man who was 
helping to rule our grandfathers in 1806. But it would bea 
parade of delicacy and a criminal negligence to overlook the 
certainty of a coming change, and not to define our attitude 
in relation to it. ‘The constituencies ought to know their 
members’ intentions towards Mr. Gladstone no less than 
towards Lord Palmerston, and the members ought to define 
their intentions no less clearly. If this were done the danger 
would not indeed be surmounted, but it would be lessened. 
Mr. Gladstone would know beforehand on whom to count and 
whose desertion to expect, and would be altogether better pre- 
pared to face the break-up consequent on Lord Palmerston’s 
retirement and to estimate its consequences. To a mind such 
as his, painful surprise is an infinitely greater trial than the 
fulfilment of a painful anticipation, and by a clear under- 
standing of the feelings of the Liberal candidates to him 
personally at the hustings in July, the Liberal party may be 
saved the mortification of an unexpected collapse, and the 
pain of contributing to jar the equanimity and exaggerate the 
peculiarities of their greatest and most original statesman. 








THE CITY ELECTIONS. 

\ R. GOSCHEN’S address to the City of London is by far 
pe the ablest political manifesto which has yet appeared. 
Reading it after most of the addresses now inundating the 
papers is like reading Mr. Mill after the Morning Advertiser. 





liamentary tact. To have a party behind him which had 


deliberately chosen Aim as their leader, and not another, would | 


Mr. Goschen, it is clear, is not afraid either of his own intel- 
lect or his opponents’, dares, think on politics, and think 
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clearly, and say what he thinks, without attempting to make 
his thoughts pleasant to electors of opposite opinions. There 
js in almost all the addresses recently published evidence of 
an idea much too prevalent among candidates, —a fancy that 
the fewer the points presented, the feebler will be the opposi- 
tion, a lurking hope that if the member can but keep his 
opinions colourless, people will swallow them before they have 
detected their latent flavour. No delusion is less fruitful of 
results at the poll. Occasionally indeed it happens that a 
man who sits for a place in which his family has a great 
roperty, or 2 borough in which he owns all the beerhouses, 
finds it expedient to say as little as possible, lest he should 
erchance arouse the political conscience latent in his 
dependents. They wish to vote for him fur non-political rea- 
gous, but do not wish to have the moral wrong they are doing 
brought too closely home to their minds. It pays men like Lord 
Alfred Hervey or Mr. J. C. Cobbold to remind the townsmen 
of Bury or Ipswich as little as possible of their views, but in 
a large constituency reticence is a mistake. Mr. Lyall, for 
instance, who proposes to contest the City on the Conservative 
side, will not find many Liberals attracted by his proposal to 
“support any suffrage which will admit a larger portion of 
the intelligence of the country,” nor will Mr. Fowler charm 
Nonconformists by professing willingness to ‘‘ exempt his 
Dissenting countrymen from any difficulties which weigh 
unfairly upon them.” Mr. Goschen falls into no such 
error; he is a conyinced Liberal, one who deems it an 
“honour to belong to his party,” and he gives réasons for 
the faith which is in him, which must be to Tories like a 
tonic to a dyspeptic, beneficial perhaps to the constitution, but 
marvellously unpleasant to the palate. They do not want 
to be told truths so hard as those Mr. Goschen tells them 
in such brightly epigrammatic sentences; that ‘‘ no measure is 
ever judicious or well-considered in their eyes until it has 
been passed in spite of their opposition ;” that they “ are 
in favour of judicious reform, and brought forward a Reform 
Bill in which the essential requirement, a provision for the 
representation of the working classes, was left out;”’ that they 
“are in favour of non-intervention now, when there is no 
struggle in which to intervene ;” in short, that their idea of 
judicious reform is any reform which they have striven in 
vain to avert. Nor can it be altogether agreeable to them to be 
reminded that the Liberal Government has in the Annuity Act 
displayed a real love for the poor, in the Partnership Bill estab- 
lished freedom of contract, in the Union Chargeability Act 
extended freedom of labour, and in a dozen proposals striven 
for freedom from ecclesiastical fetters, all of which improve- 
ments they, these moderate gentlemen, who ask only that 
imovation shall be “ judicious,” have strenuously re- 
sisted. No Tory, we may be very sure, will vote for 
Mr. Goschen, but then the Liberals are but the more 
convinced by his intellectual distinctness that here is a 
man worth carrying, and their earnest support reduces the 
election to a certainty. Mr. Goschen’s seat, very doubtful 
during his first year, is now, we believe, as safe as that of any 
man exposed to the chances of an election in a great borough 
ean be. ‘Che Liberals of London indeed have been most unu- 
sually fortunate, and seem inclined to recognize their good for- 
tune. T'o obtain a representative who is at once a leading 
member of a commercial firm, a man who is yet young, who 
has made a distinct mark in the House of Commons, and who 
has by his individual force and courage perceptibly advanced 
that cause of religious freedom to which the City has, amid many 
aberrations, been for three centuries honourably faithful, is no 
trifling gain. When to these qualifications we add the power 
of oratory displayed in the recent debate on University tests, 
and of writing manifested in this address, we have an aggre- 
gate of recommendations as patent to the average ten-pounder 
48 to those who recognize in Mr. Goschen a future general in 
the war against pauperism and ecclesiastical narrowness of 
thought. 

Mr. Goschen’s safety in his seat does not, however, diminish 
the difficulty of the position in London. The City has now 
four Liberal members, and it is not improbable that the 
Tories will at the elections succeed in seating one. Indeed 
we are not quite certain but that they ought to succeed. It 
ts useless to go on talking, as all sound Liberals now do, about 
the representation of minorities, yet never be willing to see 
the principle carried out to its working consequence, which is 
tot, be it remembered, unanimous Liberalism. A very con- 
siderable minority of City men are Tories, convinced Tories, 
and though we regret that so many should accept a creed the 
basis of which is blindness to facts, still it is as anomalous 
that London should be represented only by Liberals as that 


4<ounty like Essex should return none but Tories. But there j 


are four Liberals standing, and the point is which of them, if 
one must go out, would be least a loss. Mr. Goschen’s seat 
we believe to be safe, and at all events he is one of the men 
for whom it is worth the while of Liberals to make strenuous 
and persistent efforts, as his defeat would involve a loss not only 
| to the City, but to the House of Commons. Of the remaining 
three, two at least are decidedly representative men. Mr. 
Crawford is the only member now seated who is actually 
engaged in that which makes London the commercial capital 
of the world, its foreign trade, and of that trade he is a worthy 
representative. He represents, besides, a vast and in s»me 
degree an unprotected interest—the hundred millions invested 
by this country in Indian railways, interests which cin be 
greatly affected by official acts, and might be entirely ruined 
by official misgovernment. He votes, too, steadily and 
on the right side, and though not, we should imagine, 
very strong in his sympathy for popular rights—witness, 
if we remember correctly, his vote on the question of 
the right of the Duke of Buccleuch to spoil a great public 
work to preserve his own view—he has been a consis- 
tent alvocate of popular franchises and of a liberal foreign 
policy. Alderman Lawrence, on the other hand, besides 
being a sound Liberal, represents the element of City success 
fur which London should always find a place. ‘lhe best argu- 
ment we ever heard for keeping up that anomalous body 
the City Corporation, was that it opened the only road by which 
tradesmen as tradesmen could rise to the position the hope of 
which to them, as to all other classes, is so powerful an incentive. 
It would, for example, without it, be nearly impossible for one 
of them to rise to a baronetey without election jobbing, and 
though we may ridicule City honours, it is well that a path to 
honour should be open to citizens. So also should the path 
into Parliament, and we should regret to see Mr. Lawrence 
rejected, if only from the conviction that no arrangement so 
opposed to local interest could permanently continue. London 
needs conspicuous members, but it also needs men who will 
manage all local affairs, resist, for example, the despotisms 
which Sir R. Thwgites and Sir Richard Mayne appear inclined 
to establish, without allowing the interests of the Corporation 
to be entirely lost in those of Great Britain. ‘There remains 
Baron Rothschild, and though we are happy to perceive that 
the tone of the Baron’s address is in some degree apologetic, 
we confess we should hear the intelligence that the lot 
had fallen on him with some equanimity. There was a time 
when his election seemed to involve the whole question of re- 
ligious disabilities, for if the Peers would not admit him, aJew 
who was socially their equal and politically their superior in 
importance, it was certain they would not admit anybody 
who could not prove his nominal Christianity. That battle, 
however, has been fought and won, and race has ceased, cx- 
cept in Scotland—where we believe the election of a Jow 
would be impossible even if he owned a county—to be a 
Parliamentary disqualification. For the rest, the Baron is not 
a valuable member, attends very infrequently, never speaks, 
and does not represent anybody except those quite as well 
represented by Mr. Goschen. [t is well perhaps, that in a 
country in which the plutocracy have such power, the foremost 
man of the caste should have a seat in Parliament, but there 
is no need that it should be a seat for the City of London. If 
the Peers understood their own interests, instead of yielding to 
their own prejudices, Baron Rothschild’s seat would be among 
them, but in the Lower House a man must represent as well 
as simply be, and Baron Rothschild, if he does not attend, can- 
not be said to represent anybody in Parliament any more than 
if he were out of it. He may be better than a Tory who 
would vote against change, but still as he does not vote for 
it he counts only as half a member. If it should prove, as it 
is very likely to prove, that the Liberals cannot seat their 
four members, it will be well for the electors to consider 
which they can most easily spare,—Mr. Goschen, who repre- 
sents intellect as applied to finance, Mr. Crawford, who repre- 
sents commerce, Mr. Lawrence who represents the Livery, or 
Baron Rothschild, who represents only the political powcr of 
wealth. 





OUR CANADIAN ALLY. 

ANADA has agreed to buy the North Pole, if somebody 
else will find the purchase-money. That really seems 

to be the only result of the Canadian deputation to Creat 
Britain, and is certainly the only one as yet made public to 
the world. A more unsatisfactory paper than Mr. Cardwell’s 
despatch summing up the negotiations between the mother 
country and Canada was never laid before Parliament. It 





may be the fault of the circumstances, and not of the diplo- 
matists on either side, but it will be received both by the 
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colonists and the British public with a strong sense of dis-| of ailiance till, in the growing prosperity of Canada, the ex- 
appointment. Nothing is settled except that Canada is to/| penditure of twopence halfpenny is not quite so severely felt 
have the refusal of the vast territory claimed by the Hudson’s | Even this proposition, however, inadequate as it seems » 
Bay Company, and that Great Britain is to guarantee to a/ us, is not accepted. Her Majesty’s Ministers tell the Cana. 
knot of London merchants that a colony over which she has | dians that as to the guarantee they will do nothing until the 
no control shall pay them for an undefined period an indem- local legislatures have accepted the works, and as to Lake 
nity, the amount of which is not specified, but which, the | Ontario they can do nothing in time of peace, being debarred 
taxpayer being the ultimate paymaster, is pretty sure to| by treaty, and in time of war must be left free to use their 
be sufficiently large. The objects of the deputation as under- | own best judgment, which is very sensible, but does not 
stood in this country were, first, to settle with Her Muajesty’s| amount to a promise of any kind. Politicians hag 
Government a plan for carrying out the great project of | hoped that some principle would be laid down as g 
federating British North America; and, secondly, to lay down | basis for permanent arrangement, that Canada would, for 
the bases of a durable alliance between the mother country | example, have been informed that, wealth for wealth and popu- 
and her greatest English-speaking dependeney—bases to be | lation for population, she must do as much as Great Britain, 
hereafter quoted as precedents for the transformation of all| That is her proper share, and not an expenditure of 200, 000, 
the Anglo-Saxon colonies into a vast ring of British allies. | a year, or any other fixed sum, but there is not a trace of any 
There is nothing whatever in these papers to show that either | such plan having been so much as discussed. The members 
object has been attained. The Envoys in the first place were | of the deputation return to carry out their confederation jf 
not clothed with any substantial power of treaty-making. | they can, but without any proposal whatever to help them ip 
Everything has to be referred back again to the Colonial | compelling their legislatures to make the sacrifices required, 
Legislatures, which are certainly unaccustomed and probably | We say compelling, for compulsion is what every alliance 
unfit to deal with international relations, and which will| demands. If the Canadas desire to remain mere colonies, 
in all human probability relegate questions which tax | receiving all and giving nothing, they must also consent to 
to the utmost the ingenuity and tact of statesmen to the final | the colonial position of receiving orders, but if they desire to 
decision of Canadian farmers. Her Majesty’s Government | be more, to be the allies of Great Britain, treated as on an equal 
promise indeed to further the confederation by ‘ the use of | footing in al] save power, they must make the sacrifices which 
every proper means of influence,” but no deputation was| we are compelled todo. We spend nearly half our revenue 
required to elicit that pledge. It was given before in Parlia- | on armaments,—the precise fraction is ;;—and the Canadians 
ment, in the Queen’s Speech, in Mr. Cardwell’s despatch | propose to expend one-fifteenth, and the proportion is not fair, 
praising the delegates, it has been endorsed by the whole| would not be fair even were it not certain that the whole 
nation, and it is demanded by the acknowledged and press- | weight of the loans to be raised during a time of war will fall 
ing interests of both countries. The point is how to convince} upon us alone. We do not say that Canada is to devote 
the maritime colonies which refuse to see the facts, that they | half her revenue to armaments, but she must devote some 
must see them or take the consequences, and ‘‘proper influence’’ | reasonable proportion, increasing with her wealth and re- 
will prove, we fear, but a feeble kind of collyrium. What} sources, and nota pitiful fixed sum. If she will not, then all 
‘* proper influence” has the British Government left in New| the talk about her eagerness for British connection is worth 
Brunswick other than that force of argument to which the| very little indeed; and if she cannot, it would be better to 
arrival of the deputation can add nothing? This country | postpone the alliance until her finances are in somewhat better 
cannot bribe the New Brunswickers except by guaranteeing | condition, and accept the consequences of postponement. Of 
a railway, of which there is no sign, or coerce them except by | all blunders, an alliance which gives nothing, but is assumed to 
a distinct assurance that her aid in time of war is conditional | give a great deal, is the most embarrassing. 
on confederation, and that policy demands a more decided} It is of course quite possible that in the many conferences 
Administration. All the Ministry can do apparently is to wait, | between the Canadian deputation and the Ministry, ideas were 
and stir up local officials, and they could have done both with- | arrived at which amount to agreements, but which scarcely 
out a negotiation which has attracted the attention of the whole | admit of being expressed in a despatch. England being a 
world, and which will now be pronounced by the whole world | self-governed country, one does not expect an official docu- 
a failure. The great project, incomparably the greatest English | ment to reveal any more than its writer can help, but in that 
political project devised in this generation, is just where it | case Mr. Cardwell had better have conquered the temptation 
was six months ago, dependent upon the votes of the few | to write at all. As it is, his despatch will, except upon the 
dozen persons who hold the balance between obscure parties | matter of the Hudson’s Bay Territory, give great annoyance 
in the smaller colonies. to the colonists, while it will upon that point give little 

The bases of alliance are equally left unsettled. Assurances | Satisfaction here. We can comprehend the utility of making 
are of course repeated from either side that the provinces are | the Canadas a present of an Empire—though Parliament 
most loyal, and that England will defend her colonies, but | might have been asked before a Committee of the Cabinet 
both those propositions had been assumed before. The Cana- surrendered half a continent during a chat—if the Empire 
dians had shown pretty clearly that they preferred a separate | is to be one of the conditions of an important alliance, but to 
future to a future lost in that of the Union, and the preference, | Surrender possessions so vast to a single colony out of a group, 
if not loyalty, is a good working political substitute. They | before the alliance is concluded and while the colony is 
cannot be separate without our help, and as we are willing to | demanding other concessions which will not be granted, will 
help them they are of course just as willing and as wilful as | strike everybody except Mr. Ellice’s successors as the height 
other dependent allies. On the other hand, it was perfectly | of extravagance. Lo throw in the property-right to valleys 
eertain, all policy apart, that the Government would defend | which in riches may vie with that of the Mississippi and the 
the colonies, because as long as they are British, a shot fired at | sovereignty of America from the St. Lawrence to the Pole asa 
them would wake the Imperialist spirit which never sleeps | make-weight in a discussion, is beyond a joke, and were 
among an Anglo-Saxon people, and against whic! no Govern- | the country a little less dead to politics the Cabinet would 
ment which ever existed in these islands has been able to| be asked with unpleasing pertinacity what it had done with 
struggle. The mere suspicion of submitting to foreign dicta- the North Pole. 











tion in the matter of the Conspiracy Bill pulverized a powerful an & im , one Zs 
Ministry, and nearly destroyed the prospect of Lord Pal- THE END OF THE PRUSSIAN SESSION. 
merston’s dictatorship. What is required is not a promise of | [JERR VON BISMARK willscarcely venture to congratulate 


alliance, but a notion of its terms, and on that point we re- himself upon the progress he has made this Session. 
ceive no information. The Canadians, it is clear, ask a great deal | He is further off his two avowed objects, and not a whit 
more than they are atall likely toget. They demand first that | nearer to his secret one. His avowed objects, repeatedly 
we should do our share of the masonry work needed for for-| announced in speeches and by all his organs in the Press, 
tifications, then that we should guarantee the loan to be raised | are to annex the Duchies, and arrive at such a compro- 
in order that they may do theirs, and then that we should| mise with the people that while his Government retains 
keep a fleet upon Lake Ontario. In return they offer—we | the immense advantage of Parliamentary support the Crown 
really have no conception what. The only thing stated is that | shall still remain the only “pivot of power.” His secret 
they will spend 200,000/. a year on their militia—a sum which | object doubtless is to supplant the liberal by the aristocratic 
certainly is not inconsistent with the strictest ideas of colonial | system, using both words not in their English so much as their 
economy. Considering that we are thirty millions, and spend a | Continental; sense,—to restore to the ‘“ Junkers” and their 
pound a head on armaments, the offer of twenty pence a head | adhereuts an effective control of the State. He has failed in 
is not, at all events, lavish. It may be all the colonies can| all three. When the Session commenced he found himself 
give, but in that case Great Britain had better take the whole | absolute master of the Duchies, able to bid the Diet defiance, 
expense as well as the whole control, and postpone the subject | and order ull troops but his own and the Austrian to retire, to 
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talk of danger from France as something to be apprehended 
put not feared, and to treat the Prince of Augustenburg as a 
Pretender, with whom Prussia might or might not come to 
gome understanding. Master of an army just flushed with con- 
quest, supported by its officers witk passionate zeal, able to 
appeal to the masses as the most visibly successful of Prussian 
statesmen, and with a strong hold over the nobles of Holstein 
and the Danish section of Schleswig, he seemed, as far as the 
Duchies were concerned, master of the situation. Diplo- 
matists may have known better, but the public expected 
decrees annexing Lauenburg, at all events, finally to the king- 
dom, and would not have been surprised had the seizure ex- 
tended to all the territories involved in the treaty with Den- 
mark, but the Session ends with the Premier declaring that the 
Duchies are out of his reach. Not even Lauenburg has been 
annexed, and as to Holstein and Schleswig, Herr von Bis- 
mark is fain to invent an apology for no longer desiring to 
gonex them. Absorption, he says, would be best for them, 
put then Prussia must think of her finances, and the Duchies 
will be burdened with serious debts! The grapes in fact are 
too high up, and the excuse does but conceal the chagrin of 
conscious failure. ‘The Prussian Court once masters of Hol- 
stein-Schleswig would, with their wonderful thrift, have 
soon redeemed its finances, and the Royal property alone, 
most of which is not wanted, would in ten years of 
order have been worth the capital of the debt. The pro- 
ject of ruling through a Viceroy, too, has failed as completely 
as the idea of absorption. The Prince of Augustenburg refuses 
to be a mere Prussian satrap, declaring that he can cede 
nothing without the consent of the Estates, which, again, it is 
certain will never grant the consent. The promise to absorb 
the Duchies has in fact dwindled away into a mere menace of 
taking the principal port in one of them, and even this threat, 
though loudly uttered, is as yet only verbal. When the Court 
tried to make it something more, Austria sent her fleet to 
Kiel, and the Premier, unwilling to stake his power 
upon the desperate venture of a war with Austria, to strike 
hard with an armed policeman looking eagerly on, hastily 
receded. For all that appears, and the singular organization | 
of Germany almost forbids secrecy, King William is no nearer 
the Ducal crown than he was six months ago, indefinitely | 
further from it than he was after the fall of Diippel. 
At home the case is a great deal worse. The Premier expected 
the deputiés, intoxicated with his success, to barter like other 
popular bodies liberty for aggrandizement, to accept the army 
which had won battles, and to pay for the navy which those | 
battles had provided with possible seamen. The pride of the 
nation, however, took a turn which the Premier, shrewd but 
not far-seeing, had never reckoned amidst his calculations. The 
nation rejoiced in its prowess, but held that prowess one addi- | 
tional proof that it hadaright tobe free. The language of the | 
deputies has never been bolder, their attitude never so hostile. | 
They could not under the Constitution refuse supplies, or break | 
up the organization of the army, or send their Strafford to 
trial, but what they could do they did. For six long months | 
the papers were full of able and savage diatribes against | 
the Administration, diatribes carefully modelled to affect 
men’s interests as well as their reason. Now the extra- 
vagance of the Court was denounced, and again the 
increase of taxes; to-day the Liberals complained of the 
roads, and to-morrow condemned the parsimony which starved 
the prizes reserved for non-commissioned officers. Every 
class save the aristocratic began to believe the Chamber its 
own best friend, and so visible was the public adhesion that | 
the leaders at last rose to the height of the situation, and 
tefused every proposal made by the Government on the 
distinct ground that their constitutional right to control the 
budget had been denied by the Court. They even ventured 
to delay a project which lies close to every Prussian heart, 
and refused to vote a navy, trusting that the constituencies, 
aided by six months of debate, would follow and comprehend 
their policy. The Government therefore gained nothing, and 
Her von Bismark, after a burst of temper which induced him 
to challenge a professor, has prorogued the House in a speech 
full of that insolent anger which, though the brave may display 
it, the victorious never feel. The President replied by assur- 
ances that the people would support the Chamber, and as the 
assembly broke up the accustomed hurrahs for the King were 
replaced by cheers ‘for the people and Constitution.” All this 
18 not success, is very far from success. The Government, 
strong in its power of levying taxes already voted, can indeed 
move on, can arrest individuals, and worry cities, and influ- 
ence the elections, and control its bureaux, and perform all that 
daily routine of interferences which the Continent calls ad- 




















ministering, but the compromise essential to any new enter- 


prise is further off than ever. If Prussia is to annex the 
Duchies, or regulate Northern Germany, or defy Austria, or 
build a fleet, or keep up a powerful army, the Treasury must 
have money, and till the compromise has been struck the 
cash is not forthcoming. Herr von Bismark feels fettered, 
the more so because he has no time to lose. Kings die but 
nations live, and if the compromise is not effected now a day 
may come when it will no longer be needed, when the Ministry 
and its projects, Von Bismark and “just authority,” the 
Junker faction and divine right may all pass away together. 

Nor is the secret end of the Premier more likely to be 
attained. The Junkers are, as before, favourites for all ap- 
pointments—for the army and the provinces, for generals and 
those multitudinous offices which in Germany confer a status 
and keep their possessors from starvation. But they have 
gained nothing new. ‘he Upper House, with its mediatized 
princes, little landowners, and Brummagem nobles selected 
by the King for life and without root save in his favour, has 
not only not increased its popularity, but has proved that it 
cannot and will not work with a representative body. Not 
only has it assisted the King in resisting the public control of 
the budget, not only has it advised him to complete an an- 
nexation which could only be accomplished by an illegal loan, 
but it has actually voted in the teeth of the Ministry for the 
suppression of Parliamentary freedom of speech. It is theme. 
fore in the mind of every Liberal in Prussia doomed, and as 
it has contrived with marvellous tact to unite all kinds of 
unpopularity—caste exclusiveness, tendency to despotism, 
preference for illegal taxation—and to say things worse even 
than its acts, the doom will sooner or later be carried out. 
At the same time it has not conciliated the soldiery, and 
stands therefore in the position of an aristocratic club detested 
by the nation, and resting upon nothing except the favour of 
a family which at heart thinks that there are but two right- 
ful powers in Prussia—itself and the mass of the people. 

It is hard in a country where events move so slowly to 
predict the course of affairs, but there appear to be only two 
alternatives before the Prussian Premier. He may by a coup 
d'état obtain for the time a real control of the resources of 
Prussia, and so carry out his schemes, but it is a very danger- 
ous expedient. If the Kaiser met it by a grant of new liberties 
the headship of Germany would be tinally lost to the Hohen- 
zollerns, and if he did not the smaller States would still in 
their alarm group themselves under the protection of the great 
Southern power. The King, moreover, who is obstinate but not 
bloodthirsty, has a serjeant-major morality which will consent 
to many ill deeds, but provides that they shall not be in visible 
breach of the Articles of War. He has not broken yet through 
the letter of the Constitution, and probably will decline to do so, 
arguing that his own reading is right, that his ownreading leaves 
him all the power he desires, and that his excellent people will 
one day discover that they have been deluded by enthusiasts. 
The coup d@état is therefore improbable, and the only other 
course is to stumble on without a Parliament, keep expenses 
within the revenue, and trust that no accident will occur to 
render an appeal to the people unavoidable or expedient. 
It is possible in Prussia to pursue this course for an in- 
definite time; the people being determined, if possible, to 
avoid a revolution, and the Treasury supplied by a constantly- 
increasing revenue. New laws are not urgently required, 
the Crown can make ad-interim contracts, and there is indeed 
but one visible argument against a policy which, though not 
constitutional, is not in terms a breach of the Constitution. 
In a contest between Crown and people time is always on the 
popular side. ‘The accident may never come, and if it does 
not the nation remains unchanged, but it also may, and then 
the Bismark Ministry, like other gamblers, will be reminded 
that the loser pays. 





SIR GEORGE GREY’S COUP D'ETAT. 

AS a master of finesse Sir George Grey is probably not theequal 

of Mr. Disraeli, but he has the advantage of principles 
which enable him to do justice, and justice is very apt to con- 
ciliate those who seek it. A silent contest has for some time 
been raging between the Ministry and Opposition to gain the 
aid of the Irish Catholic vote, and the Ministry has won. 
Mr. Disraeli in his speech on the Catholic Oaths Bill made a 
clever bid, but he was fettered alike by the creed he professes 
and the party he so perseveringly essays to lead. He could 
not support the Bill for the abolition of the Catholic oaths, 
for he assumes just now to be the representative Churchman, 
and already looks as awkward in that character as he would 
in a Bishop’s petticoats. No addition to his new costume 
could be otherwise than ridiculous, and his party were not 
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disposed to go even so far as himself,—Mr. Whiteside, for 
instance, keeping down his Orange fury with a visible mental 
grimace. He could only therefore hold out the hope of sup- 
port to the temporal power, and the priesthood understand as 
well as himself how hard it might be for him to fulfil that 
pledge. They want troops and cash for Rome, not a series of 
transcendental despatches, and it is quite certain that were 
Ireland to return none but Ultramontanes as eloquent as Mr. 
O'Reilly and as determined as Sir George Bowyer, the 
Pope would obtain from this country neither a man 
nor a shilling. On the other hand, Sir George Grey, 
who has not half the dialectical skill of the member for 
Bucks, who probably would have a difficulty in convincing 
a victim that he kicked him out of a strong desire to con- 
ciliate, and who certainly could not contrive to vote one way, 
argue another, and look a third, has made a bid which every 
Catholic in the House except the member for King’s County 
eagerly and gratefully accepted. Sir George Grey being a 
Liberal, it is consistent with his principles to do justice, and 
as the Irish Catholics wanted justice, his simple mode of con- 
ciliation was to do it. There was no oratorical finesse re- 
quired. The case was so clear that to state it intelligibly, 
and promise that if the Ministry remained in power the in- 
justice should be remedied, was more than sufficient. 

The Irish grievance was this: —A large section of the popu- 
lation in Ireland, as in England, are under the impression that 
education without a distinctive religious bias is a godless educa- 
tion. They will not expose their children to it, and as far as 
ordinary education is concerned they need not do it. There are 
plenty of schools in Ireland almost as good as the national 
schools, in which education is imparted with enough and to spare 
of Catholic distinctiveness, being in fact almost too ecclesiastical 
for the Ultramontanes themselves. Fervent Protestants may 
not believe it, but it is possible to bore a lay Ultramontane 
dreadfully with stories about the saints, nor does he always 
consider a profound knowledge of decretals compensation for 
the neglect of the rule of three. Indeed, we have heard of 
Catholics who would be annoyed if their children believed 
the sun went round the earth, and would quiz them for 
ignorance if they repeated the Ptolemaic astronomy. Still 
they had schools of a kind, but for the higher education they 
had no resources whatever. There are only two lay Univer- 
sities in Ireland which can grant degrees, and they are 
either secular to a degree which Catholics distrust or Pro- 
testant to the backbone. That of Dublin, not quite free in 
theory, is in tone and habit so Anglican that Presbyterians 
object to it almost as strenuously as Catholics, while the 
Queen’s is based on three colleges which teach no religion at 
all. The Uitramontane therefore believes that the alterna- 
tives before his son are perversion or secularization, and 
rather than incur the risk of either he sends him abroad, or 
keeps him at home without the advantages his Protestant rival 
enjoys. The instruction he can in some cases supplement at 
home, there being, it is credibly reported, Catholics who know 
Greek, but the degree is unattainable, and in the United King- 
dom a degree in many professions is a faculty as well as a 
badge. ‘The Catholic gentry, who desire that their children 
should be as well educated, say as Catholics in Bavaria 
or Belgium, of course resent their exclusion, and the 
priesthood, though more suspicious of education, still know 
that the desire for it is one of those instincts of fallen nature 
with which they cannot alwayscontend. They therefore tried 
to establish a Catholic University, subscribed 130,000/. for 
their object, and on Tuesday asked the Government for a 
charter. This Sir George Grey and his colleagues were of 
course unable to grant. A close university for Catholics is 
as objectionable as a close university for Protestants, and the 
case of the Presbyterians would moreover not be met. Sir 
George Grey therefore stated temperately but decisively that 
he should resist the charter. 

At the same time it was clear that the Irish demand was 
not only just but expedient. Justice requires that among a 
population the majority of whom are Catholics, ultra-Catho- 
licism should not be a bar to cultivation, or educational 
honours, or entrance into any profession. Moreover, let 
Catholicism be as bad as it will, it is quite clear that an 
ignorant Catholic is worse than a Catholic of cultivation, that 
he will hate harder, persecute more readily, keep himself 
under much slighter political restraint. A Catholic must be in 
some men’s view a traitor, but a cultivated Catholic is never- 
theless not as able to believe in Fenianism as an ignorant 
one. Politically, then, education is good for Ultramontanes, 
and religiously it must be even better. For as we Pro- 
testants hold our creed to be in all essentials true, the more 
enlightenment the Catholic obtains the easier it must be for 











him to perceive that truth, and the quickest mode of @ 

- : : A n- 
lightenment known is the high education guaranteed by th 
impartial standard fixed as qualification for a degree. Although 
therefore there are arguments against a Catholic university 
there are none against Catholic colleges, and Sir George toad 
therefore suggested that Catholic Colleges should be grafted 
on to the scientifically indifferent University. This of evurse 
suited all parties except those who regard a faith as a crime 
for the Colleges teach, while the University only examines 
and Protestantism is a disease which a long training my 
communicate, but a few hours’ examination cannot. The 
Catholics therefore by setting up colleges of their own can secure 
their sons the measure of instraction essential to success in 
modern life, educate them up to the capacity of winnins 
degrees, and yet give them all the religious instruction they 
like. A lad might read the Bollandists for ever yet never 
repeat the fifth problem incorrectly, or take Dr. Lingard’s view 
of British history and yet be correct as to facts. He may of 
course be deliberately taught false facts, but then he will 
be rejected by the examiners, and will be left just where he ig 
now, namely, with the half information derived from his priest, 
but without any degree labelling his information to be complete, 
This scheme has the further merit that it has already been 
tried in the University of London and it was accepted on 
all sides; the Catholics in the House were delighted, and so 
strong, it is said, will be the impression in Ireland that Lord 
Derby, despairing of aid from his Ultramontane allies, will . 
openly denounce and resist the proposal for relieving them 
of their humiliating oaths. Sir George Grey, by the simple 
expedient of granting justice, has baffled a plot laid for the 
last two years, and overthrown the schemes of a tactician as 
much cleverer as he is more unscrupulous than himself. 

It is just possible, though we trust hardly probable, that 
there are among our readers a few who think that in allowing 
Catholic Colleges t> be affiliated to the Queen’s University 
the Government is giving a national sanction to error. Grant- 
ing that proposition for a second, the answer is that error 
was sanctioned years ago, the University of London granting 
degrees to Catholics as to Protestants, or Buddhists, or Maho- 
metans, or persons of any other creed. A Catholic who comes 
over to England can obtain a degree without passing through a 
Protestant college, and for a Government to punish a student 
simply for being Irish by a heavy fine is, to say the least, som- 
what of an anachronism. As it happens, however, there is no 
necessity to rely on this argument. No error is sanctioned, 
for no creed, true, false, or doubtful, enters into the State share 
in the matter. ‘That regulates only the form of examination, 
which will remain unchanged, and, as now, entirely secular. 
It is the College, not the University, which will teach Ultra- 
montanism, and with the College the State has no more to do 
than with any private school. It will have no State funds, 
State masters, or State favour, any more than it has now, but 
it will be subjected to the restraint of having to prove before 
the university examiners that it has not neglected Latin for 
Liguori, mathematics for masses, or philosophy for the 
patristic fathers. 








ARISTOCRATIC THRIFT. 

NHE petty gossiping scandal raised partly by the Admiralty 
and partly by the member for King’s County about Lord 
Amberley’s travels in Greece was, we believe, entirely without 
foundation. It was quite en régle for the Minister at Athens to 
ask a friend to accompany him on his staff, en régle for the 
friend not to treat the captain of a man-of-war as an hotel-keeper, 
and ex régle for the captain to send in his account for incidental 
expenses to the Treasury. ‘The only unusual thing was for the 
passenger’s name to be mentioned, and even that would have 
escaped notice, but that the name happened to be that of Lord 
Amberley. Earl Russell, who, as many years ago he showed 
the Committee on Salaries, in his zeal for the public service so 
neglected his private fortune that he was twice compelled to allow 
his brother to pay his debts, and who flung away great wealth 
rather than accept the per-centage on loans always enjoyed by the 
Paymaster to the Forces, is not the kind of man who tries to spare 
his money at the expense of the Treasury, and the double appli- 
cation to him on the subject, followed by the publication of his 
refusal, suggests the existence of something like personal dislike. 
Nevertheless the ready acceptance of the story by the public, 
which does not dislike Earl Russell, indicated the prevalence of a 
belief both as to him and his order for which there must be more 
or less of foundation. Personal meanness is about the last quality 
which politicians would attribute to the head of the Foreign 
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Oifiee, and yet the belief that he had thrown on the nation a 
charge of 43/., which he ought to have paid himself, was for the 
moment universal. It was felt that while he would throw 
his fortune in silence into the lap of the nation, if that 
course happened to be the path of duty, he would exact 
from it also the last farthing due to him, not because he 
cared for the farthing, but because it was clearly impossible for 
the nation to do fora Russell more than his virtues and services 
deserved. The instinctive sense of the middle-class that such 
claims even if formally right should not be pressed, that a cer- 
tain lavishness of habit is a duty of rank, would not, it was felt, 
strike Earl Russell, who would be much more likely to use his 
rank to protect his office against a diminution of its privileges 
than to avail himself of it to excuse his indifference to an official 
perquisite. Anything narrow in fact, whether about money, or 

tronage, or work, was expected of Earl Russell, of whom the 
public always at heart believe that, although capable of martyr- 
like heroism, and possessed of a courage without limits, still, as 
Bulwer Lytton sang,— 

‘* Not his the wealth to some large natures lent, 
Divinely lavish, though so oft mis-spent.” 

Charles Fox would have insisted on accepting the obligation to 
the captain, have written to assure him of his own recognition of 
liability, and have left him to mourn his money, with an easy con- 
science and perfect conviction that in owing it he had done all 
that could be expected. 

The easy credence given to the slander was, however, in great 
part due to a fact which forms a curious anomaly in the English 
social system, and has never, so far as we know, been quite satis- 
factorily explained. It is a popular belicf, and a true one, that 
the only thrifty class in England, the only one of which the public 
expect meanness rather than lavishness in pecuniary matters, is 
the aristocratic. Tradesmen would rather deal with any of the 
nouveaux riches than the heads of the greatest houses, and the 
cadets of those houses are dreaded as the strictest of housekeepers, 
the most exigeant of creditors. ‘Che latter circumstance is natural 
enough, the cadets being men who, under our system of inherit- 
ance, are trained to feel limitless wants, but left with limited 
means, unable either to dig or to beg, with the tastes of Peers and 
the means of young professional men. They naturally save and 
crave, but it is not equally easy to understand why men with 
enormous incomes and secure position belonging to a class which is 
watched through the microscope and full of the idea of caste 
should be so habitually mean. Nobody inquires about prices, or 
higgles about wages, or resists exaction so sternly as the man of 
fifty thousand a year, nobody refuses so determinedly to pay a 
tutor or a secretary more than the market rate, or has so keen an 
appreciation of the discount which ought to be allowed for ready 
money. Nobody is so slow with his bills, or cares so little whether 
those with whom he deals think him mean or not. We are not 
speaking of individuals, though there are men in the highest ranks 
of the aristocracy who are misers whenever the claim upon them is 
for less than thousands—beyond that figure they feel like insti- 
tutions, and are punctiliously liberal—but of the caste, and 
all the tradesmen in London will bear us out when we say 
that it is mean. Sir Bulwer Lytton tried to account for the 
fact in the Caztons by assigning the influence of wealth itself 
as sufficient explanation. Men of great property, he said, are 
trained from childhood to know all about property, to believe 
themselves marks for swindling, to protect themselves from a world 
thirsty to prey on them by an exactness which speedily degenerates 
into undue anxiety. As a matter of fact, however, that theory 
does not quite explain the circumstances. ‘The son of a builder 
with a million will pay liberally where the son of a Marquis will 
haggle, and fight, and seem oppressed because, unless his accounts 
are wrong, he has paid for his peanyworth a penny and the fifth 
of a farthing. Others assert that the aristocracy have of late years 
become painfully aware that property is the foundation of caste, 
that it behoves them to protect that even before their honour, and 
that the way to protect it is to avoid that habit of small waste 

which is the most marked peculiarity of the English wealthy 
middle class. Unless they save pounds rigidly, they cannot have 
the thousands which enable them to do princely things. There 
is some force in that explanation, but then to make it perfect it 
ought to be still more true of untitled but hereditary millionaires, 
who standing on property as on a pedestal, would naturally be 
anxious about the foundation of their position. But they are 
not anxious, on the contrary, they give, spend, and waste far 
more liberally than their rivals, display nothing like the same 
strictness in matters of account, and are on the whole inferior 


men of business. A thorough aristocrat in control of a de- 
partment of expenditure is almost as good as a woman, will 
fight as hard over twopence and insist upon rights almost as 
relentlessly, would indeed be quite as hard, but that he cannot by 
natural deficiency make of his mind quite so perfect a microscope, 
or shut out with such completeness all theories of pecuniary per- 
spective. We think it is Galt, closest and most retentive of 
observers, who in one of his parish stories ventures upon a third 
theory. The distinction, he thinks, is not between ancient and 
new proprietorship, but between property in land and property in 
anything else. A good farmer always grips, because his profit is 
made out of an infinity of little economies, and the aristocrat is 
by habit little else than a good farmer. He has not to spare the 
oil-cake because butchers are offering only so many pence a 
pound, but his ideal nevertheless is always to make the oil-cake 
pay. That is subtle, but at the present moment great peers are 
not so much farmers as tradesmen,—men dealing in houses, and 
iron, and lead, and slate, and coal, and timber, and building 
rights, competing in every market, and despising no department 
of trade except that which works up the raw material they make 
their incomes by selling. ‘They look down on the clothier while 
extorting an extra farthing a pound for the wool which the 
clothier turns to use. Now successful tradesmen are not mean, 
and successful tradesmen are apt to be extravagant, and Mr. 
Galt’s analogy therefore fails in its primary conditions. 

We believe that the true explanation is one by no means 
flattering to the pride of the middle class. We question whether 
educated men are ever very liberal, whether their tendency is not 
the same as that of their wives, namely, towards rigid justice, 
and therefore penuriousness, in all money matters, whether their 
apparent free-handedness is not the result partly of a dislike of 
detail, and but chiefly of an idea that exactness diminishes their 
position. That is a feeling from which the aristocrat is free. 
Liberality can bring him no importance, and whether he quarrels 
with a cabman for sixpence or insists on his tradesmen allowing 
discount his position remains, or he believes it remains, the same. 
Ile is Duke of Marlborough even though his son is asked at every 
election about a rebate on a coffin. He can afford to be strict 
without detriment, and as every man not naturally easy-tem- 
pered—and people who are worshipped from birth have seldom 
easy tempers, menace being the instinctive attitude of aristocracy 
—tries to get his pennyworth for his penny, he tries too, and 
having nothing to lose by trying hard he naturally succeeds. The 
habit of deference which Mr. Bagehot says in this weck’s Fort- 
nightly is the key of English society may have something to do 
with it, the wealthy peer never being hit quite so hard as other 
men, taken into court quite so readily, or informed quite so plainly 
that he is a “ skin-flint, and no gentleman,” but the main cause is 
the sense of social security perfect only in the aristocrat and the 
man who works for wages. The latter knows also that he cannot 
be despised by his superiors for being a little ‘‘ close,” and accord- 
ingly in all dealings with them the workman, servant, or labourer 
adheres to what he calls his ‘‘ rights,” i. ¢., to the last farthing he 
can screw out of the contract, with the displeasing pertinacity 
and meanness of the genuine aristocrat. 





LORD DUNDREARY’S BROTHER. 

ORD DUNDREARY was scarcely a more popular hero than 

his brother, the Honourable Samuel Slingsby, but it was cer- 
tainly more easy to understand the secret of his attractions. ‘The 
intellectual weakness which had its root in a sort of hereditary rather 
than personal haughtiness, making it seem scarcely worth the noble 
Lord's while to take the trouble either to discriminate or recollect, 
the brief flashes of humour in which he recovered for a moment some 
glimpse of common understanding with his fellow-creatures, the 
morbid interest which he felt in those nonsensical riddles that just 
rouse the intellect to ashort laugh and then vanish so utterly as never 
to be recovered again except by accident, because they are so near 
to absolute unmeaningness that it is almost impossible to recover 
the infinitesimal grain of sense which renders them apprehensible 
at all,—all these were features which under Mr. Sothern’s inimitable 
treatment really made a strong impression on the imagination. ‘They 
realized with the utmost vividness a half impossible being—moulded 
out of the elements of modern high society much as Caliban was 
moulded by Shakespeare out of the bubbling mud and seething 
sediment of the physical nature of a desert island. When Mr. 
Sothern at the end of Brother Sam recalls his old performance by 
reading Lord Dundreary’s telegram to himself after Lord Dun- 
dreary’s own manner, we are seized with a sudden longing to 








renew our acquaintance with that far more original and striking 
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of the twin impossibilities, and almost resent the favour with 
which the more common-place brother-impossibility has been 
received. Lord Dundreary is an impossibility which means some- 
thing, which means the more because it is so grotesque a creation, 
which makes the memory laugh even more heartily than the 
immediate perception, which feeds itself on your experience, and 
grows in your imagination as a living essence of some of the social 
anomalies of the day. But ‘Brother Sam’is only amusing 
for the moment, and while you see Mr. Sothern’s acting. He 
has no life in him as a character at all. The fun is all in 
the circumstances and the actor, not in the man. You do not 
catch yourself thinking about what he is, but the absurdity 
of what he says and does. We feel quite sure that Lord Dun- 
dreary could never have been haunted by the image of his brother 
Sam as he was, and could never have had that strong dogmatic 
conviction which pervaded his whole mind about Sam—‘ Tham’s 
mad”—a conviction quite consistent with profound admiration, — 
if he had only been the sort of creature which Mr. Oxenford has 
made him in this new play. The author should have remembered 
that he had to account for the force of the impression made on 
Lord Dundreary’s not very impressible mind by the character of 
his brother. There is certainly nothing at all in Brother Sam 
to justify either his admiration or his profound conviction of 
his brother's insanity. Sam is only vastly impudent, and 
mere impudence would have produced no permanent impression 
on the noble Lord’s haughty vacuity of mind. Without Mr. 
Sothern’s wonderful ease and perfect culture of manner, the 
character of Brother Sam would degenerate into vulgar extrava- 
gance. Mr. Sothern casts upon an absurd situation just a faint 
reflection of the Dundreary character in a faster mould, but it is 
like the shadow of another man passing over a surface to which it 
does not cleave or in any way belong. Nobody would care to see 
Brother Sam a second, or third, or fourth time, as many cared to 
see Lord Dundreary. 

In the first place, Sam should not have so near an approach to 
Lord Dundreary’s excessive indolence of mind and to his habit of 
hiatus in expression. His Lourdship’s admiration was evidently 
founded upon his brother's rapidity in these respects; and 
though Brother Sam begins with real velocity of character in 
the opening scene, he subsides into something excessively like 
his Lordship in discontinuity of speech and passivity of will 
in the second and third acts. And in the next place, the 
quality which always inspired his Lordship with the idea 
of the insanity of his friends, was any habit of crossing his 
own convenience the motive of which might be inscrutable to 
him. ‘The old woman's evidently mad,” he used to say, when 
an elderly lady laughed excessively at what he had meant seriously, 
and it was always intellectual coups d'état which suggested to him 
so very strongly the notion of his fellow-creatures’ lunacy. 
Now there is no doubt that Brother Sam begins his career in this 
play with a coup d'ctat which, if it had been practised on his 
brother, would have produced the temporary impression ‘ 'Tham’s 
evidently mad.” But then the impression was much deeper 
than this, had survived years of absence, and was bound up 
with the only character which had ever gota real hold of Lord 
Dundreary’s mind at all. He believed profoundly in his Brother 
Sam’s wonderful abilities, but he found his motives perfectly in- 
scrutable. Now the Honourable Samuel Slingsby, as depicted in this 
play, would not, after the first start, be at all inscrutable to Lord 
Dundreary. There is just the same weakness of resource after the 
first bold design has miscarried as his Lordship would himself have 
shown, the same disposition to anarchy of language, and if 
not to fatal defects of memory, to the assumption of a weak 
memory,—and the same sort of compound fear and dislike of 
energy and dulness. Lord Dundreary would have sympathized 
too much with Sam to think him mad, and would have acted too 
nearly in the same way to have admired his abilities. It is evi- 
dent Sam ought to be much more fertile in resource and vigor- 
ous in execution than his brother. Instead of breaking down as 
he does in the attempt to explain his little plot to his uncle, he 
should have had a thousand coherent lies at his fingers’ ends. In- 
domitable energy and resource, with complicated ends in view, 
and a haughty species of craft,—these were the qualities to inspire 
Lord Dundreary with a profound admiration for his brother and 
an equally profound belief in his lunacy. The family likeness 
should have come out in the hauteur and the vanity, but not in 
the discontinuity of style or the indolence. 

The plot of Brother Sam is very slight and absurd. The 
Honourable Mr. Slingsby has deceived his rich uncle, who has be2n 
long ill, with the belief that he has married and settled down, and 
has got largeremittances from the said uncle on this hypothesis. But» 


as he says, the marriage was not altogether regular, for there 


P Was 
‘*not much of a licence,” nor very much of a wedding ring, nor very 
much of a clergyman, nor indeed very much of a wife, In short, 


it was a complete fiction, and when the old gentleman recovers and 
expresses his intention of visiting him immediately in his ** little 
box at Scarborough,” he has to extemporize both home and wife 

and also, as it appears later, a “ little stranger,” of whom he had 
fabled to his uncle, but whom he had afterwards forgotten, He 
invades a friend therefore at Scarborough, and borrows his house 
for the purpose, and wants to borrow his wife, but she declines, 
and her sister, a young lady half in love with Brother Sam, volun. 
teers to act the part instead. This is the whole plot. And the 
amusement consists in Brother Sam's impudence at first, and hig 
melancholy indecision afterwards. When he first arrives, he order 
the servants about, tries half-a-dozen eggs in succession to get one 
done to his taste, remarks that he is so weakly fond of fresh eggs 
that if he were a rich man he should like to have twenty or thirty 
thousand fresh eggs always about him, borrows the lady's 
purse to pay his cab, and finally solicits the use of the honse 
and wife, and is very pathetic on the refusal which is at first 
given, reminding his friend ‘“‘ Gussy ” of the hills and vales where 
they had strayed together in infancy, and reproaching him that 
when he is on the verge of ruin, and of ‘“‘ruin in its most ridi- 
culous aspect,” he will not stretch out a helping hand. All this 
is good screaming farce, but no more. And when in the later 
acts the little game gets serious, and the mock wife makes herself 
so agreeable to the old uncle that he will not go away, and the 
baby has to be borrowed as well as the wife, and finally the old 
gentleman announces his intention of staying there altogether, 
Brother Sam loses all his resources and becomes purely 
Dundrearyish, remarking when his uncle is said to be like 
Don Giovanni, that this must be a mistake, because it was the most 
remarkable feature in the character of that hero, that when he 
became troublesome ‘‘ What’s his name took him to what’s his name,” 
which is not true of Uncle Rumbelow. Again, in attempted ex- 
planation of the mystery which gradually becomes visible to Uncle 
Rumbelow, the Honourable Samuel becomes quite inarticulate, 
stating that he supposes it is because the world is round that men are 
expected to act on the square, and other such Dundrearyisms. Then 
he permits himself to be captivated by the young lady who acts the 
part of his wife, very much as Lord Dundreary did, expostulates 
with her on making him a spoon, and on their holding each 
other’s hand like ‘‘the babes in the what’s his name,” and his man- 
ner becomes a mere mechanical and inconsistent mixture between 
Lord Dundreary’s discontinuity of style and the style of a fast 
man of the world. ‘Chere is not even really a resemblance 
in discontinuity of thought between the two, for Sam’s ‘“ what’s- 
his-name-"ism is evidently a mere smart affectation of manner, 
not forgetfulness, while Lord Dundreary’s is due to a hiatus in 
the mind. The external resemblance is not a family likeness, buta 
family difference, and yet not a difference to excite his brother's 
respect or wonder. 

On the whole, Mr. Sothern’s ease and culture make an exceed- 
ingly poor and absurd farce very amusing for once seeing. But 
no one will care to go and see it twice. It has no real merit 
in it, and not a touch of the subtlety which gives its charm to 
his Lord Dundreary. 





THE HAYS OF YESTER—(CONTINUED). 

CCORDING to the peerage books and Father Hay’s gene- 
ve alogy, William, sixth Lord Yester, had six daughters, 
but no son. However, Mr. Chambers quotes from the Privy 
Council books of Scotland two complaints which were brought 
before them in the years 1585 and 1586, against a William, 
Master of Yester, son of William, Lord Hay of Yester. ‘“ On 
the 30th of April, 1585, John Livingston of Belstane, Lanark- 
shire, tells his story as follows, viz.:—‘ That he quietly leaves 
his house before sunrise, meaning no harm to any one, and 
expecting none to himself. He walks out, as he says, under 
God’s peace and the King’s, when suddenly he is beset by about 
forty people who had him at feud ‘all bodin in feir of weir,” 
namely, armed with jacks, steel bonnets, spears, knee-staffs, bows, 
hagbuts, pistolets, and other invasive weapons forbidden by the 
laws. At the head of them was William, Master of Yester, 4 
denounced rebel on account of his slaughter of the Laird of 
Westerhall's servant, with several others, generally men of some 
figure and importance. Having come for the purpose of attacking 
Livingston, they no sooner saw him than they set upon him with 
discharge of their firearms to deprive him of his life. He narrowly 





escaped, and ran back to his house, which they immediately en- 
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roned in the most furious manner, firing in at the windows and 
yirones 

e her ay 
rough every othe < ‘ 
eal ” pierced his hat; as they departed they met his wife 


oi daughter, whom they abused shamefully. The offenders 
were all denounced rebels. Again, on the 8th of October, 
1586, Sir John Stewart of Traquhair, and his brother, James 
Stewart of Shillinghaw, Lieutenant of His Majesty's Guard, ap- 

var 8s complainers, setting forth, in the first place, how it is 
well known of Sir John Stewart, that having his dwelling-place 
on the south side of Tweed, in a room [piece of ground] subject 
to the invasions and thieveries of the broken men of the Borders, 
and lying between them and sundry His Majesty’s true lieges, 
whom commonly they harry and oppress, how, at all times, him- 
self, his brother, his friends and neighbours assisting him, 
dwelling betwixt the burgh of Peebles and Gatehopeburn, resisted 
the stouthreif and oppressions of the said thieves and broken men, 
to the comfort and relief of mony true men, in which course they 
intend, God willing, to continue, to their lives’ end. Of late, how- 
ever, they have been and is greatumly hindered therein, by reason 
that William, Master of Yester, by the causing, direction, at least 
oversicht and tolerance of William, Lord Hay of Yester, his father, 
Sheriff of Peebles, provost of the burgh of Peebles (wha by the 
laws of this relam aucht to mak his said son answerable, but had 
placit him in the principal house and strength of Neidpath, 
though he has been a denounced rebel for nearly the space 
of a year, for his inobedience to underlie the laws, till within 
the last few days that he obtained relaxation), and in the 
meantime not only usurpit and taken upon him the charge of 
the sheriffship of Peebles, and provostry of the burgh thereof, 
but an absolute command to proclaim and hold wappenshaw- 
ings at times nawise appointed by his hieness’s direction, 
to banish and give up kindness to all persons in burgh and land 
where he pleases, to take up men’s gear under pretence of unlaws 
fra wappenshawings or other uncessar causes, never being lawfully 
callit nor convenit : and ferder it is weel known to sundry of the 
Lords of Secret Council that the said Master socht the life of the 
said James Stewart, and day!y shores and boasts to slay him and 
all others of his kin, friends, allies, assisters, and partakers.’ On 
this petition of the complainers the Council heard the parties, the 
present Master appearing for himself and in excuse for his father, 
who was sick and unable to travel. And the end of the matter 
was that the case was remitted to the judgment of the Court of 
Session, to be decided by them as they might think proper. 
Meanwhile the Master was enjoined to cease molesting the Stew- 
arts and their friends and dependents between this and the 8th 
of January next. On the 29th of April, 1587, it is stated that the 
King had dealt between the hostile parties, and arranged letters of 
afirmance between them, in order to secure peace for the future; 
but the Master of Yester had refused to subscribe. For this he is 
threatened with being denounced rebel, or, as the ordinary phrase 
was, being put to the horn. On the 12th of May the King ordered 
him to enter in ward north of the Tay, and there remain till 
liberated ; and a few weeks later, on this order not being com- 
plied with, the Master was denounced rebel, and all forbidden to 
assist or receive him.” The above passages establish beyond 
all question the existence of a son William to Lord Yester, 
who must have died some time between May, 1587, and the year 
1591. Father Hay, who also ignores his existence, attributes the 
foregoing proceedings to his father, Lord Yester, and gives an 
entirely different version of them, in which the Stewarts are the 
protectors of the thieves and robbers, and the Hays of Yester the 
vigilant assertors of the law against their aggressions. This version 
he gives on the authority of ‘* William Geddes, who was my lord’s 
butler, and lived till the year 1632.” This lord, he tells us, 
“always rode accompanied with twenty-four horsemen and as many 
footmen.” ‘“ King James VI.,” he adds., ‘ being desirous to have 
the feud taken away, as all others of the country, and he refusing, 
was committed to the Castle of Edinburgh, out of which he made 
his escape, and immediately made a new inroad against the thieves, 
of whom he killed a great many, in a place called from thence the 
Bloody Haugh, near Biskinhope in Rodouna; wherefore King 
James was pleased to make a hunting journey, and came to the 
house of Neidpath, whither the King called Traquhair, with his two 
Sons, who made to Lord Yester atonement for the wrong they 
had done him, and then peace was made by the King.” From 
other memoirs we learn that in October, 1587, ‘ His Majesty raid 
with his host to Peebles, for order-tiking with the broken-men, and 
returnit the tent day.” We are afraid the version given in the 
Privy Council books is the more probable one, on the face of the 
facts even as stated by the worthy old butler. However this may 
be, on the 27th of February, 1591, Lord Yester, on his own resigna- 


yerture for a space of three hours. <A | 





tion, obtained a new charter of the lordships of Yester, “ Loch yu- 
harret,” Oliver Castle, &c., united with the lordship of Yester, to 
him and the heirs male of his body, which failing, to James Hay, 
his brother, and the heirs male of his body. ‘The charter contains 
a clause ‘‘for the exoneration of our conscience, and the con- 
science of the said William, Lord Hay of Yester, in excluding 
the daughters and heirs female from their birthright, that if he 
died without issue male, his brother should pay 10,000 marks to 
his eldest daughter, 7,000 marks to the second, and 6,000 marks 
to each of the younger daughters.” William, Lord Yester, died 
immediately afterwards, before taking in fieffment on this charter ; 
and James, his brother, was obliged before succeeding as seventh 
Lord Hay of Yester to obtain a charter from the King to him 
and his heirs male of the lordship and barony of Yester, con- 
taining a new creation, with a seat and vote in Parliament, and 
all other honours and dignities enjoyed by the said William and 
his predecessors as if the said William had enjoyed the same 
barony in such manner till his death, and the said James had 
succeeded to it by hereditary right. It is said by Father Hay 
that Chancellor Maitland extorted the superiority of Ledington 
and the lands of Aystoun, within two miles of Haddington, before 
he would allow this charter to pass the Great Seal. ‘‘A strange 
passage fell out in this Lord’s days :—One Hepburne, his page, ac- 
cused the master of his horse, called Brown, to have practised him, 
and offered him a reward to empoison his master, in behalf of John 
Hay, of Smiffield, who was next heir to succeed him. The busi- 
ness being brought before the Council, and the other denying the 
fact, and adhering to his denial, it was resolved it should be de- 
cided by a combat, to be fought at Edstownbaugh [in October, 
1595], where judges were appointed by the Council to assist.” 
The issue of the combat is not stated. He had a charter on the 
6th of September, 1594, to him and his wife, Lady Margaret Ker, 
of the ecclesiastical lands of the provostry of Bothanes. This 
Margaret, Lady Yester, who is spoken of by Father Hay as “an 
active woman, who did much for the standing of the family,” 
founded a church at Edinburgh, known as ‘“‘Lady Yester’s.” 
Her husband, Lord Yester, was succeeded by their second son, 
John, eighth Lord Hay of Yester, who had a charter of lands in 
the counties of Lanark and Peebles in April, 1599,"and was served 
heir to his father’s estates in the counties of Dumfries, Edinburgh, 
Haddington, Peebles, Perth, and Selkirk, in 1610. He acquired 
during his travels abroad great skillin athletic exercises, and other 
accomplishments of the age, and he was for some time a con- 
siderable favourite with both King James and King Charles, 
although his religious tendencies were Puritan. He owed 
this favour to his wife. He had married Lady Jean Seton, 
daughter of Alexander, first Earl of Dumfermline, Chancellor 
of Scotland, who had married his sister. Lady Jean's mother 
(Dumfermline’s former wife) was the Lady Grizel Leslie, in whose 
charge Charles I. was left in Scotland when a sickly child, on his 
father’s accession to the Crown of England, and he afterwards 
frequently made acknowledgments of her kind treatment to 
members of her family, and on the marriage of her daughter to 
Lord Yester sent the latter jewels, ‘with great expressions of 
kindness.” Lord Yester, Father Hay tells us, ‘‘ was active 
against the rising power of the Prelates, and joined with the 
Earl of Rothes and others in opposing that Act, anent the apparel 
of Churchmen in Parliament, anno 1633, whereby he was frustrate 
of the dignity of ane Earl, to which several at that time were 
appointed, it being the time of King Charles's coronation ; and in 
the year 1639, when endeavours were used for bringing in the 
Service-book to be read in the churches of Scotland, he was a 
zealous protector of the National Covenant, and advanced several 
considerable sums of money for carrying it on, which were never 
repaid. He had a regiment at Duncelaw, and after the pacification 
at Berwick a second war breaking out, wherein the Scots army 
entered England and took Newcastle, though he went alongst 
with them, he had no regiment, nor would accept of no employ- 
ment.” We find Lord Yester evidently wavering in his 
Puritanism during Charles’s visit to Scotland in 1641, but after- 
wards he co-operated in all the proceedings of the Covenanters, 
and sat along with Argyll as one of the Committee of Estates 
throughout Montrose’s first civil war. His private fortunes, how- 
ever, suffered an eclipse, which is thus accounted for by Father 
Hay :— 

His nephew, Charles, Earl of Dumfermline, being “ a young man 
much inclined to all sorts of gaming, and careless of business, 
though much in favour with the King,” Lord Yester became 
security for him in large sums of money, and having involved him- 
self also rather deeply when travelling abroad, he was compelled 
to sell the barony of Swed, in the sheriffdom of Dumfries, and 
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the barony of Arthearmoor, reserving only the superiority because 
it belonged anciently to the family. On the other hand, he pur- 
chased Drumaillar, and settled it on the children by his second 
marriage. ‘In the year 1647, the auxiliary war of the Scots 
army in England being at an end, and the King coming to the 
Scots army, and staying with them ten months at Newcastle, did 
there create this Lord Yester Earl of Tweeddale.” ‘The patent is 
dated December 1, 1646, and is to him and his heirs male for ever. 
When the King of Scots made his attempt to recover the throne, 
the Earl of Tweeddale, along with the other Covenanting peers, 
espoused his cause, and he was at his coronation in 1650, but 
‘after that fell sickly and infirm,” and died in 1654, being suc- 
ceeded as second Earl of Tweeddale by his son John. 





THE FEELING TOWARDS MR. DAVIS. 
[From our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, June 9, 1865. 
Two questions chiefly occupy public attention here at present— 
what to do with Jefferson Davis, and what to do with the freed 
negroes. Both are difficult of solution. As to the latter, I shall 
have something to say; but like the decision of the question itself 
it can be well postponed a while. ‘The other subject is felt by all 
to be of instant interest. Only last evening a lecture was deliv- 
ered at our largest hall for public meetings, the Cooper Institute, 
which had a direct bearing upon it. The lecture was by Mr. Ger- 
rit Smith, a benevolent gentleman of large landed property, who 
has for many years been a leading abolitonist. And here let me 
add that Mr. Wendell Phillips, whom you have heard of asa very 
prominent abolition orator, is no mere political agitator or 
professional philanthropist, but a gentleman who inherited 
a fortune of about 600,000 dollars. Whatever may be 
thought of his oratory—and I confess that I have always 
regarded it as loose, weak, and wordy, mere agitation, which 
has no value or force beyond the moment of its utterance—there 
can be none as to the disinterestedness of his motives. I notice 
thus these two prominent abolitionists, because of the reiterated 
assertions in Europe that all people of property and stable position 
in society at the North have been until lately panderers to slavery, 
or at least indifferent aboutit. Many such men have occupied that 
position, but many have not. To return to Mr. Gerrit Smith’s 
lecture upon the proper mode of dealing with the rebels. He was 
asked to deliver it in a letter signed by nine well-known gentlemen. 
But surely nine names representing such incongruous opinions 
upon public affairs were never seen before upon one piece of paper. 
Among them were such formidable anti-slavery champions as 
Horace Greeley and Henry Ward Beecher on the one hand, and 
on the other, such active supporters of the rebellion as Mayor 
Gunther and a gentleman who threatened that there should be “a 
Republican hanged at every lamp-post in Broadway.” For you 
to see the Earl of Derby and Mr. John Bright pulling together 
would not be so marvellous a sight. This strange union was 
brought about by the desire of the gentlemen in question, and 
those whom they represent, to begin a very strong public movement 
against any punishment whatever of the rebels, leaders or follow- 
ers, except the disfranchisement of a few of them. Mr. Smith 
did not succeed very well in convincing even an audience brought 
together under such auspices. This is not surprising, since the 
argument upon which he chiefly relied was that as the Govern- 
ment had treated captured rebels as prisoners of war, had ex- 
changed them, and had recognized flags of truce all through the 
war, it was bound to treat its subdued enemies as if they were a 
foreign nation over whom we were victorious. This view of the 
case is urged persistently on your side of the water, by those who 
are favouring us with so much advice and admonition upon this 
subject. We regard it as a very false view. We treated captured 
rebels as prisoners of war from mere necessity, because the 
rebels had within their lines prisoners taken from our forces upon 
whom they would have retaliated the execution of any sentence 
which might have been pronounced by the courts of law or 
military tribunals. By none of its acts did the Government intend 
to recognize in the least degree or in any shape the status assumed 
by the so-called insurgent Government. Its dealings with the 
rebels were purely military dealings, and with the cessation of 
the hostile relations to which they solely were adapted they cease 
to have any effect. Only soldiers dealt with soldiers, and when 
any paroled prisoner is released from his parole, he becomes 
subject as a citizen to all the laws in force in the country where 
he lives which were in force before he took up arms against 
the Government. An ez post facto law cannot here be made. As 
to taking prisoners and exchanging them, that we in New York 


might have been compelled to do with our Irish riot 
Had they taken half a dozen of our policemen or other citiz 
prisoners, and threatened to put them to death unless we cant 
receive them in exchange for certain of their party who ean 
custody, we should have submitted. The argument that aa 
large masses of men take momentous steps it is just to conclade 
that they had a conscientious belief in the righteousness Of thos 
steps is much more forcible than this one, based on the taking pe 
exchanging of prisoners ; and indeed is much the strongest ar : 
ment that can be urged for universal amnesty. But as to this 
may be remarked that no one proposes or wishes to punish larye 
masses of men, but on the contrary, that with general conan . 
very wide and general forgiveness has already been proclaimed, 
The question is whether the men who are not only legally aug 
conspicuously guilty of treason by levying war against the Goverg. 
ment, but morally guilty of having excited the animosity of thos 
large masses against any Government except that by men of their 
own way of thinking, and of having done this by falsehood, ang 
by stimulating and pandering to the worst passions during 
many years, and for inhuman, sordid purposes and selfish ambiti 
—whether these men should not be punished. Legally they are 
no more guilty than hundreds of thousands of others. Then why 
punish them, and not the others?—say, the submissive, but yet 
impenitent Copperheads, and the weakly good-natured among the 
loyal? Simply because of their pre-eminence in moral guilt, [f 
the prosecuting attorney of the Government chooses to enter a 
nolle prosequi in the case of nine hundred and ninety-nine thousand 
men who are indicted for treason, that in no manner impairs hi 
right of procedure against the millionth. I am not one of thos 
who demand an inexorable execution of the law, and cry out for 
retributive justice. I do not demand that the leading rebels shall 
be made to suffer even for the deliberate, heart-sickening cruelty 
which caused our men to rot, and freeze, and starve to death by 
the thousand at Andersonville, and which, to say the least, 
Jefferson Davis and General Lee could have prevented ; or for 
the hotel-burning, the yellow-fever plot, and the foolish plot to 
poison the reservoirs by which the whole city of New York is 
supplied with water, and failing that to destroy the reservoirs and 
leave the city a prey to flames and thirst ; orfor the partly succes 
ful attempt toassassinate the President, the Cabinet, and the leading 
Generals, the recently-published evidence as to which, however it 
might or might not be shaken in a court of law, fully justifies the 
position assumed as to Mr. Davis and others named in President 
Johnson’s proclamation. I have no satisfaction in knowing that 
criminals get their deserts. I hope that I may never get all of 
mine. I believe that asa general rule it is true that the worst 
use to which a man can be put is hanging, and would gladly 
see capital punishment abolished, even for murder. But if 
ever men deserved to be exceedingly well hanged, those ma 
are the leaders of the late insurrection. ‘To compare their rebel- 
lion in any way whatever with those of ‘* Cromwell, Washington, 
Larochejaquelien, Kossuth, and Garibaldi,” as some of their ad- 
mirers and apologists among you do, is such an insult to the com- 
mon sense of the world that I at least will not notice it seriously. 
It only reminds one of Fluellen’s famous comparison of Macedon 
and Monmouth, ‘for the situations, look you, is both alike. ... 
’Tis alike as my fingers is to my fingers, and there is rebellions in 
both.” 

But although this is my appreciation of the heinousness of the 
crime which Mr. Davis and his chief supporters have committed, 
and my judgment of the punishment which it merits, do n0 
suppose that I either wish to inflict that punishment, or that 
I am sure that it would be wise to do so. I, and tho 
whom I include within the little pronoun into the ove 
free use of which I have in this letter allowed mys 
to be tempted, find our state of mind on this subject wel 
expressed by a large and striking caricature which I saw this 
morning. It represented a gentleman, with rather high feature 
and stars on his trousers, sitting with a sadly puzzled look upod 
his face before a large wire trap. In the trap is a rat withs 
human head—that head which Mr. Beresford Hope compared 
disparagingly on one occasion with Mr. Lincoln's. Perched neat 
the trap is a large bird, looking not very benevolently at the rat. 
The gentleman with the stars says, as he leans his head moodily 
upon his hand, ‘“ What on airth shall I do with this pesky little 
crittur ? If I turn it over to my bird he'll make short work of 
it. After all, I am half sorry I caught it.” The gentleman you 
may possibly have divined to be Uncle Sam, but you wil 
probably be astonished to learn that the bird is that very 
eagle which, perched upon the highest peak of the Rocky 
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Mountains, with one eye on the Atlantic and one upod 
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the Pacific ocean, watches vigilantly over the fortunes of 
this “ gullorious ” Republic, flapping his wings continually, and a 


screamin’ defiance to the universe. ‘This design and its legend | 


not inaptly express the general feeling, though not the general 
conviction, about Mr. Davis and his fellow leaders of the rebellion. 
We feel that justice, prudence, right, demand that they should 
suffer some signal punishment before the eyes of the whole country 
and the world, and yet we, remembering that circumstances 
tly operated to make them what they are, and that it is not 
altogether their fault that they did not have a New England 
education, shrink from the thought of seeing them hanged. Mr. 
Davis must be condemned to death, but were T President John- 
son I would neither pardon him and send him into exile, nor 
allow him to be hanged. If he were pardoned on condition 
of exile, he would merely lead a comfortable, perhaps a 
juxurious life abroad, receiving much attention from certain 
Je. He must be conspicuously punished, and yet not made a 
martyr either by his imprisonment or his death. Therefore 
upon his condemnation I would reprieve his sentence indefinitely, 
on condition that he gave his parole never to leave the country, 
aud toreport himself once a month to the judicial or military 
officer of the Republic nearest to his place of residence, and once 
ayear to the President at Washington. From any position of 
public trust he is of course cut off. If necessary he should be 
comfortably supported at the expense of the nation. His only 
punishment should be that of owing his life to the clemency of 
the Government he sought to destroy, and the becoming humi- 
liation of publicly acknowledging its authority once a month 
while he lived. And such an example would be more instructive 
thanahanging. ‘Thus would I do with the chief civil and military 
leaders of the rebellion. 
Let me add one word to those who are giving us the advice and 
admonition upon this subject to which I have before referred. It 
is this,—that if they really do not desire to see Jefferson Davis 
and General Lee hanged, they will do well to cease their endeavours 
to teach our Government and our people what it becomes them to 
do in this matter. Only the other day a lady in whom I am 
somewhat interested, and who, although she looks not very like 
Mentor or Minerva, sometimes deems herself responsible for the 
daily revolution of the earth upon its axis, undertook to reprove 
a strange little boy for some peccadillo. Whereupon another little 
boy who was by, one in whom also I am supposed (but quite 
erroneously, I assure you) to be interested, began to fidget and to 
hop up and down like a hen on a hot griddle, and when the lady 
turned from her task he said, dropping out his words with a shy 
sauciness that relieved them of all disrespectfulness, ‘‘ Ma—ma, 
ma —ma, why—don’t—you—mind—your—own—business? You're 
not that little boy's mama, and he'll only go and do it more.” Now 
to be tempted by impertinent admonition to *‘ go and do it more” 
may be a proof of great degeneracy, but still I confess to you 
that although -we should not yield, advice such as that 
we are now receiving does offer us a temptation or provocation. 
You may think, however, that you are this little boy’s mamma. 
And the term ‘‘ mother country” applied to England may seem to 
give some support to such an assumption. A moment’s reflection, 
however, will show you that our position is not that of parent and 
child, but of children of the same parent. You are all, I think, 
even those who are most considerate, apt to forget that although 
as an independent political body this republic is young, as a 
people we are exactly as old as you are, and with a wider diffusion 
among us of the very civilization of which you are justly proud. 
And I would say briefly to those gentlemen who are now endea- 
vouring to teach us humanity and what is for our interest, that 
we do not regard them as at all in a proper position to assume 
the office of Mentor to this people. We think that the events of 
the last four years have shown that we understand our affairs and 
our interests somewhat better than the gentlemen in question ; 
and as to humanity shown in tenderness to rebels, our memories 
are not so short but that we know where to turn for some 
conspicuous examples, to which they strangely refrain from 
pointing. A YANKEE. 





MR. JOHN STUART MILL'S RELIGIOUS OPINIONS. 
[We have been requested to publish the following letter, addressed 
to Mr. Charles Westerton by Mr. John Stuart Mill :—] 
Clermont-Ferrand, June 21, 1865. 
Dear Str,—I very much regret that your letter and telegraphic 
message were not answered as promptly as I should have wished, 
they having had to be forwarded to me here. 
I have no objection whatever to attending meetings of the 


Committee, or even of the electors, other than those which I 
stated in my answer to a letter which Mr. Chadwick wrote to me 
on the subject, at the request, as I understood, of the Committee. 
But, I confess, the reason you now give for desiring me to come 
over and meet the committee operates on my mind in the reverse 
way. I should never, for my own part, think of taking any notice 
of a charge of irreligion brought by the Record and the Morning 
Advertiser. They are ready to bring such a charge against the 
most pious man in England, if he does not agree in their narrow- 
minded and thoroughly un-Christian notions of religion. And 
my attending a meeting just at present would scarcely promote 
the purpose for which you suggest it, since I should positively 
and deliberately refuse to allow myself to be interrogated on 
any subject whatever of purely religious opinion. I do this on 
principle. I conceive that no one has any right to question 
another on his religious opinions ; that the tree ought to be judged, 
and only can be judged, by its fruits; and I hold myself bound, 
not for my own sake, for it is my practice to speak my opinions 
very plainly, but for the sake of future candidates, not to 
do anything that may facilitate raising a religious cry against 
a person who may be unassailable as a politician on evi- 
dence extorted from his own mouth. The case is different as 
to my expressed opinions. Whatever I have written and 
published I stand by, and am ready to defend; and I defy 
any one to point out in my writings a single passage that con- 
flicts with what the best religious minds of our time accept as 
Christianity. The passage which I am informed the Record 
and the Advertiser have fastened upon, I maintain to be one of the 
most religious and Christian expressions of feeling in all recent 
literature. I am not alone in this opinion. Among many others 
one of the most eminent of the Bench of Bishops declares, in a 
letter in the Spectator of June 17, that the sentence in question 
breathes the purest spirit of Christian morality ; and the Spectator, 
itself a most religious paper, had said a fortnight before of the 
same sentence, that it speaks the true language of prophets and 
apostles. Such expressions as these it would not become me to 
use; but I am not afraid that your judgment, or that of any 
rational person who reads the passage and the context fairly, 
would pronounce it other than Christian in the truest sense. I 
am not aware that Mr. Mansel’s theology is the same thing with 
religion, or that to say that I will worship no God but a good God 
is to bean atheist. You are at full liberty to make any use you 
please, public or private, of this letter.—I am, dear Sir, very 
sincerely yours, J. S. Mri. 
Charles Westerton, Esq. 

P.S.—Any letter to me had better be addressed to Avignon, 
as I am about to return there, and from thence very shortly to 
England. 


AMERICAN SERVANTS. 

To tne Eprtror oF THe ‘“ Sprcraror.” 
Sir,—Your American correspondent, ‘‘A Yankee,” says in his 
letter of June 2 that ‘ Europeans who know anything about this 
country know that Yankee women, not to say men, are never 
found in our houses as servants. Our cooks, housemaids, waiters, 
coachmen, and grooms all come from Europe, or are negroes.” 
That foreign service abounds in the United States is unques- 
tionable, but to say that there is no other is to contradict the 
abundant evidence of the best American writers. Bute, the hero's 
coachman in Bayard Taylor's Hannah Thurston, Ruth in Mrs. 
Follen’s Sketches of Married Life, and Roxy in Mrs. Sedgwick's 
Alida are marked specimens of American servants. So are 
Philetus, Cynthy, and Barby in Miss Wetherell’s Queechy. Miss 
Sedgwick has written an excellent tale, Live and Let Live, consist- 
ing of the history of an American servant girl from her first 
“service place” to her last, and Mrs. Stowe, in her House and 
Home Papers, recently published, discusses at some length the 
special subject of the relations between American servants and 
American mistresses, with a view to harmonize the well-known 
difficulties with which those relations are beset. It is impossible 
to believe that all these delineations and discussions are without 


any foundation in fact. C, 


——~>——__ 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Tnirp Notice.) 
Homety subjects are plentiful enough; as if our artists had 
taken to heart an old observation, that perpetual seeking after 
ideal forms and ideal beauty is in danger of producing disgust for 
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common persons and things. The observation is probably a just 
one; but, allowing for difference of taste and talent in the artist, 
it must be concluded that it is no less difficult to treat homely 
subjects successfully than it is to give outward shape to the crea- 
tures of imagination. Among all the pictures taking every-day 
life for their subject that are annually exhibited, it is seldom that 
any one approaches the measure of success which Mr. F. D. Hardy 
has achieved in his ‘* Leaky Roof” (255). It has more directness 
in the action, sobriety and simplicity in the treatment, and know- 
ledge of the technical part of Art, than generally characterises 
English pictures of the same class. ‘There is no attitudinizing, nor 
gaudiness of colour, none of that florid picturesqueness or ‘ look- 
at-me if you please” immodesty which are the bane of half the 
works in the gallery, and which may be summed up in the one 
word vulgarity. An undesirable excess of these bad qualities 
in many of the pictures which surround Mr. A. Legros’s ‘* Le 
Lutrin ” (435) makes the severity of the latter a positive relief. It 
is not that severity is a necessary quality. ‘Titian was not severe. 
But refinement, native or acquired, can ill be spared. Mr. V. 
Prinsep is not a model in this respect. His claim to notice has 
depended on a certain richness of colour which, in spite of much 
heaviness, has generally been attractive. But the heaviness 
increases to muddiness; and it is vain to look for the tenderness 
and delicacy which, no less than trenchant vigour, are inseparable 
from genius. ‘ The Flight of Jane Shore” (405) aims at some- 
thing higher in point of expression than is usual with the artist, 
and is undoubtedly his best picture. Whether the “flight” is a 
historical fact or not is comparatively unimportant; the catas- 
trophe is a proper motive for the painter. For delicacy of colour 
nothing surpasses Mr. Whistler's ‘* Little White Girl” (530), the 
large-boned young woman in white muslin who scarcely corresponds 
to the beauty imagined by the poet whom it professes to illustrate 
—*‘‘the flower is fair.” Any other good qualities possessed by 
this picture are more remarkable for having been produced by such 
hasty sketching than for their absolute rarity. When will Mr. 
Whistler give up sensation-hunting and betake himself honestly 
to his work? Glimpses of power appear in some of his sketches, 
as in ‘* Old Battersea Bridge ” (343), which one would fain believe 
more natural to him than his ludicrous imitation of Japanese art. 
He is by no means the first to assert the excellence of Asiatic 
colourists. Let him now be satisfied with having delivered his 
testimony to the same effect. Genuine Japanese art reveals a 
humour which is more difficult to imitate, and of which there is 
no trace in the European counterfeit. 

Mr. J. Archer paints children well. He gives them their proper 
characters and expressions; yet always with a sly allusion to more 
advanced age. [lis last year's picture, ** How the little lady 
stood to Velasquez,” will be remembered. ‘This year he paints 
two little girls playing cards (452), one with serious brow utter- 
ing the accusation ** You're cheating” to the other, whose depre- 
catory look is very amusing. ‘These children are only a little 
overdone with their fine dresses. ‘The Anxious Mother” (199), 
by Mr. G. B. O'Neil, is a less elaborate work, but scarcely inferior 
in exhibition of character. ‘The numerous family of dolls whom 
she has put to bed are no joke to this little body ; she verily believes 
in the necessity for the silence which, in spite of their staring 
eyes, she bespeaks for them with appropriate gesture. Here, too, 
should be mentioned with praise Mr. Dever’s picture, ** Please 
have you seen Mother?” (375); a strayed child just awakening 
to a sense of her very uncomfortable position. 

‘* Arming the Young Knight” (367), by Mr. Yeames, will be 
remarked as one more of the few pictures in which the persons re- 
presented are unaffectedly engaged in the action without any 
apparent consciousness of being looked at. ‘lhe expression of 
the mother and sister are singularly good; nor perhaps is that of 
the young knight himself eager to do his devoir, though much 
more difficult to paint, less successfully given. | Composition 
and colour are both in advance of Mr. Yeames’s previous 
works. Mr. Crowe and Mr. Storey have each given good promise 
in former years. But no man can always equal his best efforts, 
and on this occasion their pictures, though carefully grouped and 
painted, have but little originality in thought or effect. Mr. 
Barwell has never painted anything so good in colour as the 
landscape in ‘‘ Diverging Paths” (417). The composition is not 
good ; the old man is not made sufficiently interesting to occupy 
so much space, and the moral is written in needlessly large 
capitals. But the sunlit distance is beautiful; far better than 
Mr. W. Linnell’s ** Shepherd's Mount” (397), which is leaden and 
mannered. ‘There are two pictures in the North room little likely 
to catch general approbation, yet both deserving some attention. 
One is Mr. A, Moore’s ‘ Elijah’s Sacrifice” (615), in which not- 











withstanding unnecessary affectation (as it seems) of austerity ang 
quaintness, there is a substratum of intense feeling, which lude 
good guidance might lead to great results. The other and leas 
questionable picture is one of tinkers at their work (547). As 
single glance shows that no English artist of the present day could 
possibly have painted it—so black and, in the English SENSE, §0 
unnatural is the colour. But there is the equally valuable quality 
technically known as *‘ keeping,” the drawing and modelling are 
vigorous, and the expression true. We are too much afraid of 
the so-called artificial. 

Some of the best landscapes have already been mentioned, anq 
they grow in interest on closer acquaintance —Antony’s, Mawley’s, 
Leader’s, and Mason’s. Mr. Bottomley’s ‘‘ Under the Cloud” 
(453) is quite worthy of hanging with any of them. The 
material is ina sense nil,—a broken bank of sand and heather, 
and a pond at which a few sheep are coming to drink, under g 
lowering sky. All depends on the treatment, which is that of g 
true artist, easy, well-balanced, and simple. Some will desire 
closer attention to finish. ‘This they will find in Mr. H. W. B. 
Davis’s ‘‘ Strayed Herd” (560). Nor will those for whom breadth 
is a greater charm have any reason here to complain. ‘There jg 
no reason indeed why both should not go hand in hand if jy 
painting his details the artist resolutely keeps before his mind's 
eye the general effect. Without this Mr. Davis could not have 
painted so good a picture as he has. After Landseer we have no 
artist who paints cattle so well. No one will have missed noticing 
the frayed, wild look of the herd, which is quite conscious of having 
broken bounds, nor the pure daylight that pervades the landscape, If 
al! who are painstaking in detail took an equally comprehensive view 
of nature there need be no fault found with minute finish. For 
indeed it is a relative question. It is not how much finish may be 
put into a picture generally, but how much will a given picture 
carry without being overburdened. ‘The quantity varies with the 
intensity of the general impression, and it is only when the detail 
attracts more attention than the general effect or subject that it 
becomes offensive. If it does that it is offensive, because it is 
untrue, It is a well-known story of W. Hunt (the most pains- 
taking of artists) exclaiming once, while painting from nature, 
‘* How d—d broad it [nature] is!” No artist appears to feel this 
more strongly than Mr. J. C. Moore, who sends here two water- 
colour drawings (632, 652), very similar in feeling to those 
exhibited by him at the General Water-Colour Exhibition. No 
artist appears to feel it less than Mr. J. M. Carrick in his ‘* Alps 
near Nice” (480), from which every charm of space, grandew, 
and solemnity have utterly evaporated. And a similar observa- 
tion is applicable to his study of **Sea-coast and Waves” (21). 
He is no careless observer, but deficient in comprehensiveness of 
view. Mr. Brett belongs to the same school. ‘‘ Morant’s Court in 
May ” (137) is beautifully painted in parts, and the sky-colour 
reflected from the polished grass-blades has seldom been imitated 
with so much truth and delicacy. It is to be feared however that: 
he considers any conscious arrangement of his materials as a sur- 
render to the evil one. 

Of other landscapes the following should be particularly noticed: 
—Mr. Inchbold’s ‘* Public Gardens—Venice, from the sea” (500), 
notwithstanding its unintelligibly high horizon; Mr. F. 'Talfourd’s 
well-intended sketches in North Wales, especially (203); Mr. G. 
Stanfield’s *‘ Palazzo Contarini” (351), well put on the canvass, 
but betraying insufficient out-door study of colour; Mr. Robb’s 
well-coloured little ‘* Corner of a Wood” (546); and a little study 
that hangs next it, by Mr. C. P. Knight (545); Mr. J. Dearle’s 
‘Surrey Lane” (413); Mr. Darvall’s ** Lych-gate” (597); and 
Mr. Raven’s ** Windmill” (324). ‘The lone sea-shore ” (345), 
by Mr. IHlemy, is noticeable also for the size given to the cliff ; Mr. 
Lier’s otherwise over-black landscape for a passage in the distance 
(389); and Mr. Harrison’s ** All in the Downs” (423), for its admir- 
able study of clouds. Miss Mutrie and her sister exhibit more of 
their gorgeous flower pieces (384, 399). After their glittering 
splendour one finds repose in the more chastened beauty of M. 


Fantin’s pictures (179 and 297). ws 
BOOKS. 
—— 


THE WAHABEES.* 
Peruars the most valuable, certainly the most striking, part of 
Mr. Palgrave’s great book is his account of the rise, doctrine, and 
present organization of the Wahabee sect, who now rule half 
Arabia, send out agents into every Mussulman country, and have 
acquired in India particularly an influence of which we shall yet 





* Central and Eastern Arabia. By W. Gifford Palgrave. London: Macmillan. 
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hear more. 


Calvinists of Ma 
those of extreme Calvinists being almost complete, but a more 


The best short description of them would be the | jealousy of. the authorities. ‘They sentenced him to banishment, 
hometanism, the analogy between their views and | and the Wahabee calmly quitting the city betook himself to 


Dereyeeyah, the stronghold of a family named Saood, who ruled a 


detailed account will be perhaps more instructive than a phrase. | moderate but still independent territory in the hills. Its chieftain, 
Mahommed-ebn-Abd-el-Wahhab, then, was born in the middle | a young, ardent, and we take it ambitious man, received him kindly, 


of the last century in Nejed, the highland division of Arabia, of 
an ancient and wealthy family. From boyhood to the age of thirty 
he lived as a wandering merchant, dealing chiefly on the fron- 
tiers of Syria and Persia; but his mind, strong, narrow, and 
reflective, was filled with an idea which his intercourse with 
Damascene doctors ultimately consolidated into a fixed conviction. 
This was the belief that Islam had forgotten the central doctrine 
of the Koran, and that it was possible to restore it once more to 
full vitality, and consequently to rebuild also the ancient Mahom- 
etan system of society. ‘This keystone, this master-thought, 
this parent idea, of which all the rest is but the necessary and in- 
evitable deduction, is contained in the phrase, far oftener repeated 
than understood, ‘ La Dah illa Allah, ‘ There is no god byt God.’ 
A literal translation, but much too narrow for the Arab formula, 
and quite inadequate to render its true force in an Arab mouth or 
mind. ‘There is no god but God’ are words simply tantamount 
in English to the negation of any deity save one alone; and thus 
much they certainly mean in Arabic, but they imply much more 
also. Their full sense is, not only to deny absolutely and unre- 
servedly all plurality whether of nature or of person in the 
Supreme Being, not only to establish the unity of the Unbegetting 
and Unbegot, in all its simple and incommunicable Oneness, but 
besides this the words, in Arabic and among Arabs, imply that 
this one Supreme Being is also the only Agent, the only Force, the 
only Act existing throughout the universe, and leave to all beings 
else, matter or spirit, instinct or intelligence, physical or moral, 
nothing but pure unconditional passiveness, alike in movement or 
in quiescence, in action or in capacity. The sole power, the sole 
motor, movement, energy, and deed, is God; the rest is downright 
inertia and mere instrumentality, from the highest archangel down 
to the simplest atom of creation. One might at first sight think 
that this tremendous Autocrat, this uncontrolled and unsympathiz. 
ing Power, would be far above anything like passions, desires, or 
inclinations. Yet such is not the case, for He has with respect to 
His creatures one main feeling and source of action, namely, 
jealousy of them, lest they should perchance attribute to them- 
selves something of what is His alone, and thus encroach on His 
all-engrossing kingdom. Hence He is ever more prone to punish 
than to reward, to inflict pain than to bestow pleasure, to ruin 
than to build. It is Hissingular satisfaction to let created beings 
continually feel that they are nothing else than His slaves, His 
tools, and contemptible tools also, that thus they may the better 
acknowledge His superiority, and know His power to be above 
their power, His cunning above their cunning, His will above their 
will, His pride above their pride; or rather, that there is no 
power, cunning, will, or pride save His own.” 'The Wahabees 
express this absolutism of the Almighty through a story which Mr. 
Palgrave very justly pronounces shocking, but which is not one 
whit worse than many an expression to be found in Jonathan 
Edwards, ‘* Accordingly, when God—so runs the tradition, I 
had better have said the blasphemy—resolved to create the human 
race, He took into His hands a mass of earth, the same whence all 
mankind were to be formed, and in which they after a manner 
pre-existed ; and having then divided the clod into two equal por- 
tions, He threw the one half into hell, saying, * These to eternal 
fire, and I care not; and projected the other half into heaven, 
adding, ‘‘ And these to Paradise, and I care not.’ From this view 
of the Almighty it follows, first, that man’s every act is predes- 
tinated, not by fate, but by an irresistible Will; and secondly, 
that his single duty is to fulfil to the letter every command which 
the Deity has willed to utter, without distinction as to the compara- 
tive importance of those commands. Consequently the Koran, 
being the revealed utterance, is to be obeyed in every letter ; if it 
prohibits wine, wine-drinking becomes an offence as great as mur- 
der, indeed greater, for murder is prohibited by the natural law, 
and it is by unquestioning submission to the Book, rather than to 
the natural law, that we most completely recognize the absolute will 
of the Supreme, who under this theory makes right and wrong, 
could, for example, have decreed that lying was lawful and eating 
sin. Penetrated with this belief, with a fatalism in which God is 
the inexorable and irresponsible fate, and certain that this was 
what the Prophet had intended to teach, Abd-el-Wahhab 
rejected all tradition, and resolved to restore the Koran as the sole 
rule of life and government. ‘Taking up his quarters in Eyanah, 
he first began preaching to the townspeople, who had fallen away 
from Islam altogether, and obtained a success which roused the 
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listened to his teaching, heard with delight the final promise that 
if Saood would be the sword of the Lord, Saood should be master 
of Nejed and first potentate of Arabia, and finally flamed out as 
an ‘* Apostle of God,” offering to all mankind the alternatives of 
the sword and the Koran. 

Whether this faith be the one which Mahomet intended to 
teach—a theory which, with all deference to Mr. Palgrave, we 
believe to be founded on a misconception—it has for the Arab 
mind, as for that of the English vulgar and of the Scotch High- 
landers, an unique and irresistible charm. Saood soon attracted 
new followers, and offering his alternatives unhesitatingly to every 
neighbour, gradually built up his dominion over the whole of Inner 
Arabia, and founded a dynasty and a polity which continue un- 
broken to this day. He seated himself at Riadh, and his grand- 
son still reigns there, amid a scene which Mr. Palgrave thus de- 
scribes, and which our readers will, we think, allow is the most pre- 
cise conceivable antithesis of their usual conceptions of Arabia :— 

“Before us stretched a wild open valley, and in its foreground, 
immediately below the pebbly slope on whose summit we stood, lay the 
capital, large and square, crowned by high towers and strong walls of 
defence, a mass of roofs and terraces, where overtopping all frowned the 
huge but irregular pile of Feysul’s royal castle, and hard by it rose the 
scarce less conspicuous palace, built and inhabited by his eldest son, 'Abd- 
Allah. Other edifices, too, of remarkable appearance broke here and 
there through the maze of grey roof-tops, but their object and in-dwel- 
lers we were yet to learn. All around for full three miles over the 
surrounding plain, but more especially to the west and south, waved a 
sea of palin trees above green fields and well-watered gardens ; while the 
singing droning sound of the water-wheels reached us even where we 
had halted, at a quarter of a mile or more from the nearest town walls. 
On the opposite side southwards, the valley opened out into the great 
and even more fertile plains of Yemimah, thickly dotted with groves 
and villages, among which the large town of Manfoohah, hardly inferior 
in size to Riadh itself, might be clearly distinguished. Farther in the 
background ranged the blue hills, the ragged sierra of Yemimah, com- 
pared some thirteen hundred years since by ’Amroo-ebn-Kelthoom the 
Shomerite to drawn swords in battle array; and behind them was con- 
cealed the immeasurable Desert of the South, Dahnd. On the west the 
valley closes in the narrows in its upward windings towards Derey’ 
eeyah, while to the south-west the low mounds of Aflaj are the division 
between it and Wadi Dowiasir.” oe k eee ob ee ee 
“In all the countries which I have visited, and they are many, seldom 
has it been mine to survey a landscape equal to this in beauty and in 
historical meaning, rich and full alike to eye and mind. But should any 
of my readers have ever approached Damascus from the side of the 
Anti-Lebanon, and surveyed the Ghootah from the heights above 
Mazzeh, they may thence form an approximate idea of the valley of 
Riadh when viewed from the north. Only this is wider and more varied, 
and the circle of vision here embraces vaster plains and bolder moun- 
tains; while the mixture of tropical aridity and luxuriant verdure, of 
crowded population and desert tracts, is one that Arabia alone can pre- 
sent, and in comparison with which Syria seems tame and Italy 
monotonous.” 

In this city the Government, alone perhaps among the Govern- 
ments of the world, makes it its first duty to enforce the prin- 
ciples of its creed. ‘The population is compelled by savage pen- 
alties to attend prayers, every citizen's name being called out 
publicly in the mosque, and punishment inevitably following on 
non-attendance. Drinking, smoking tobacco, and wearing silk 
are crimes of the highest order, and behind the Government, it- 
self absolute and fanatic, stands a still more terrible engine—the 
Wahabee Inquisition. Four-and-twenty * Zelators,” as Mr. Pal- 
grave calls them, men of the highest character for austerity and 
zeal, have been invested with absolute power to punish summarily 
all derelictions from Wahabee faith and practice. They are 
authorized to chastise on the spot all such offences as swearing, 
drinking, the sale or consumption of tobacco, gaming, talking 
after prayers, the use of musical instruments, singing, playing in 
the streets, the wearing of silk or gold, any breach of decorum, 
and in fact anything whatever which Wahabee doctors or Eng- 
lish Calvinists are accustomed to pronounce * inconsistent.” 
These powers are exercised with unsparing severity ; the King's 
own brother was beaten with rods for using a pipe; and the last 
premier was flogged till he died within twenty-four hours for a 
similar offence; houses are entered without scruple at all hours, 
and, in fact, life in Riadh is subjected to a discipline worse, be- 
cause more searching, than the most atrocious despotism. 

“Meanwhile I might almost leave my readers to suppose in what 
light such a body, and those who compose it, are regarded by the mass 
of the population. Surrounded with all the deference an. all the odium 
consequent on their office and character, they meet everywhere with 
marks of open respect and covert distrust and hatred. Are a circle of 


friends met in the freedom of conversation, let a Zelator enter, their 
voices are hushed, and when talk is resumed, it follows a tack in which 
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the recording angels of Islam themselves would find nothing to modify. 
Are a bevy of companions walking gaily with too light a gait down the 
street ?—at the meeting of a Zelator, all compos> their pace, and direct 
their eyes in momentary modesty on the ground. Isa stealthy lamp 
lighted at unreasonable hours?—at a rap on the shutters suspected for that 
of the Zelator the ‘glim is doused,’ and all is silent in darkness. Or, 
worse than all, is the fordidden pipe sending up its sinful fumes in some 
remote corner ?—at the fatal tap on the outer door, the unholy implement 
is hastily emptied out into the hearth, and then carefully hidden under 
the carpet, while every one hurries to wash his mouth and mustachios, 
and by the perfume of cloves or aromatic herbs give himself an orthodox 
smell once more. In short schoolboys caught out by a severe under- 
master at an ilicit prank, pious ladies surprised in reading the last French 
novel, or teototallers suddenly discovered with a half-empty black 
bottle and tumbler on the table, never look more awkward, more silly, 
and more alarmed than Nejdeans on these occasions when a Zelator 
comes upon them.” 

Allis, however, endured, for the Nejdean Wahabee is, like our own 
Puritan, a strong, composed, inflexible man, incapable of laughter, 
but also incapable of fear, and very difficult to shake off, and the fab- 
ric of Wahabee power, based as it is on the searching exaction of 
taxes amounting to two shillings in the pound per annum, is very 
strong. The character of the people, too, has assimilated itself to the 
Government, the Arab of Riadh being sterner, more thoughtful, and 
more persistent than the Arab anywhere else, but of course morals 
have suffered fearfully, the population, debarred from all amusement 
except sermons and all excitement except war, taking refuge in 
frightful excesses of immorality. There is little doubt that ulti- 
mately the intense discontent latent under the apparent quiescence, 
operating simultaneously with the wealth created by rigid order, 
will break down the system, but meanwhile the Council of Medy- 
ayees or Zelators of Riadh virtually govern Nejed and its depen- 
dencies, i. e., the greater portion of Inner Arabia, and can with a 
word hurl their co-religionists in most Mussulman countries into 
revolt. 

In Riadh Mr. Palgrave abode some months, protected by 
Mahboob, the Premier, a man of the world who affects Wahabee- 
ism to maintain his power, but dreaded by the aged monarch as a 
possible revolutionist, and hated by his son, the virtual Sovereign. 
The traveller gives an exciting account of his interviews with this 
Prince, who in rage at Mr. Palgrave's refusal to help in poisoning 
his father, told him openly that he would kill him, and was only 
prevented from doing so by his victim’s haughty defiance, and 
denunciation of him as one false to the hospitality due from him 
as Wahabee and an Arab. Of life in Riadh and in Oman, of the 
horses of the Nejed, and the slave trade of the East coast, and of a 
hundred other topics thoroughly discussed by Mr. Palgrave, we 
have left ourselves no space to speak, but we must find room for 
his final judgment upon the Wahabee character. 

“They are much less spirited, less profusely generous, less prone to 
movement and hazardous enterprise, less cheerful and open, too, than 
the majority of Arab classes ; more persevering, more united, and more 
prudent ; sparing of words, not easily roused nor quick to manifest their 
feelings, but firm of purpose, terrible in revenge, deep and implacable 
haters, doubtful friends to all save their own immediate kindred. Their 
very expression of feature, reserved, often contracted, gloomy, or at best 
serious, contrasts strangely with the frank and pleasing faces of the 
northernly tribes, while it implies greater capacity for rule, organization, 
and, no less, oppression. Acting far more than any Arabs on system, 
and less on impulse, of a narrower, but a more concentrated frame of 
intellect and will, their union and perseverance are morally sure to 
triumph in the long run over their disunited and desultory neighbours, 
and the Nejdean Empire necessarily tends to absorb or crush the greater 
part of the peninsula, perhaps at no distant period.” 





MOLIERE CHARACTERS.* 
Does Mr. Clarke write for students of Moliére or strangers to 
Moliére ? We fear that his book will not suit either class. The 
student of Moliére will learn nothing from it. It will give the 
stranger to Moliére no enjoyment. 

There is no lack of character in the works of the greatest 
French dramatist, perhaps the greatest of all comic dramatists. 
Tartuffe has stamped his name on religious hypocrisy ; the miser 
and misanthrope are serious types which remain to this day, and are 
often emulated, though never surpassed; while ‘“‘ Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,” ‘‘ Le Médecin Malgre Lui,” ‘‘Scapin,” ‘‘ Mascarille,” 
‘*Georges Dandin,’’ and the rest of the comic family, are better 
known to cultivated Europe than the newest creations of novel 
or drama, And yet the field of criticism and anatomy is open 
to much cultivation. Foreigners have written comparatively 
little on Moliére. In England we have a few lines of Macau- 
lay, a few pages of Hallam, and a Cambridge essay, besides 
Scott and Hazlitt. There was plenty of room for Mr. Cowden 
Clarke and a book of Mbliére Characters, but Mr. Cowden 
Clarke has only spoiled a good subject. His pages never once 





* Molitre Characters. By Charles Cowden Clarke, author of “Shakespeare 
Characters.” Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo. 





fulfil the promise of his title, and he does not even attems 
to anatomize any of the characters of Moliére’s theatre, Hig 
criticism is confined to such remarks as “ Ariste jg an 
admirable character;” ‘all the characters (in ‘ Tartuffe’) are 
perfect in their several spheres ; ” *‘ tosum up all shortly, ‘ Tartuffe’ 
is a great drama;” Moliére’s serious vein, like all his writing 
is earnest, strenuous, and sincere ;” ‘* Le Misanthrope’ contains 
some exquisite satire and polished character-painting;” the 
part of Mercury is written with delightful ease and playful. 
ness throughout.” These dogmas are perfectly true, but they 
might be repeated infinitely without conveying any idea of the 
characters they are meant to describe. Vague assertion of vague 
excellencies is a good way of getting over diflicult ground, and in 
a casual reference to Moliére some such remarks might be tolerated ; 
but when we find a writer who sketches the plot of six of Moliére’s 
best comedies, and then makes a general comment in the passage 
which we quote below, we naturally ask the reason of his book's 
existence :— 

“The six plays of Moliére that I have here had the pleasure of 
reconnoitring would alone suffice to prove him a genius of the highest 
order. There is sedate writing, keen satire, polished sarcasm, in ‘Le 
Misanthrope ;’—there is brilliant character-painting, and graphic 
sketching in ‘Les Facheux;’—there is vivid drollery in ‘ Le Mariage 
Foreé ; '—there is vigorous drawing, and animated plot in ‘L'Avare;’ 
—there is valuable teaching and profound knowledge of human nature 
in ‘Le Tartuffe ;’—we have the height of rich farce and broad humour 
in ‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme ; ’—and to crown the whole, we have the 
very choicest wit through all. Whether grave or gay, serious or smiling, 
—severe animadversion upon sins and vices, or playful satire upon 
follies and foibles, Moliére’s wit is always of the very finest quality; a 
diamond of the first water, and richest scintillation. It is as refined as 
it is cutting ;—as elegant as it is pointed. Moliére’s wit has grace ag 
well as vivacity; and therefore it is true Comedy-wit.” 

If Mr. Cowden Clarke had confined himself to such platitudes 
as this, and the still greater one which he deduces as the moral of 
‘¢Georges Dandin,” we should have shut his book long ago, and 
consigned it to the waste-paper basket. But there are other 
matters on which we dissent from him, and other faults to 
which we must take objection. ‘The greater part of his volume 
consists of the roughest doggrel translation of Mboliére’s 
verse, in order that his enjoyment of the French dramatist 
(‘of which the following pages are the result”) may be 
shared by those who are not students of the French language. 
He justly calls this translation ‘an amusing study of ren- 
dering from one tongue into another;” but we will not be so 
malicious as to give our readers the same amusement as we have 
derived from it. Statement of plots occupies the next largest 
share, and the rest of the book is taken up with the morals we 
have specified, as well as with some few attempts at character- 
painting. If we wished to show Mr. Cowden Clarke what he 
ought to have done, we should contrast his portrait of Alceste 
with that of Macaulay. In the essay on the ‘‘ Comic Dramatists,” 
we have an admirable description of ‘‘ Le Misanthrope” and 
‘* L’Ecole de Femmes.” Let Mr. Clarke read over the two passages, 
and then turn to his own pages. He will see that Macaulay 
aimed at giving the heart of each character, not by recounting 
their actions and speeches, and then saying that they were great or 
admirable, but by searching out the springs of each speech or 
action. It is not enough for Macaulay to say that many of the 
critics have missed the true gist of Alceste’s nature; that 
Alceste is a sincere, earnest man, whose sincerity runs into 
bluntness, and whose earnestness leads him into warmth of 
resentment against the follies and frivolities of society; that 
he does not so much hate the world (the italics are Mr. 
Clarke’s) as that he is angry with it. This is a distinction 
without a difference. No one is now supposed to hate 
mankind in the vague, general sense of hatred. A man of one 
nation may hate another nation without having received any 
injury from any member of it, but it is impossible for any man to 
have that feeling for the whole of his own species. Even the say- 
ing which Goethe copied with such delight into his note-book, 
“ Qui vitia odit homines odit” is to some extent a paradox, because 
however much a man may hate vice, and however firmly he may 
believe that all men are vicious, there must be a distinction be- 
tween his hatred of vice and his anger with mankind. This is so 
obvious that it never occurs to Moliére to dwell upon it. It does 
not matter to him whether Alceste hates the world or is angry with 
it ; what he wants to show are the effects of the hatred or anger. 
‘* Moliére,” says Macaulay, ‘‘ exhibited in his ‘ Misanthrope’ a pure 
and noble mind which had been sorely vexed by the sight of per- 
fidy and malevolence disguised under the forms of politeness. He 
adopts a standard of good and evil directly opposed to that of the 
society which surrounded him. Courtesy seems to him a vice, and 
those stern virtues which are neglected by the fops and coquettes 
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J Paris become too exclusively the objects of his veneration. He 
js often to blame, he is often ridiculous, but he is always a good 
man.” se 
Perhaps it is wise 0 
ties which mean nothing, for when he says anything that we can 
take hold of he is apt to be mistaken. Alluding to the frequent 
recurrence of the name Sganarelle, he tells us that Moliére always 
assigns it to a particular kind of character, bluff, wilful, and domi- 
neering. Now if we wanted to find a character the reverse of 
this we should take the valet in “Don Juan,” and yet he bears the 
name of Sganarelle. Mr. Clarke translates ‘‘ le Festin de Pierre,” 
« the banquet of Don Pedro,” though there is no such person in the 
y: He might have remembered Schlegel’s censure of Moliére, 
ps the only censure of Schlegel’s which is well founded, for 
turning the Spanish title of ‘‘ The Stone Guest ” into ‘* The Stone 
Feast.” But the point on which we most dissent from Mr. Clarke 
is his often repeated assertion that Moliére’s comedy comes after 
Shakespeare's. The hesitating way in which Hallam attempts to 
do justice to Moliére without shocking Shakespearian prejudices, is 
the best proof of the difficulty experienced by all Englishmen in sac- 
rificing one tittle of Shakespeare's superiority. Because Shakespeare 
was our greatest poet, and, as many of us believe, the greatest of all 
poets, we think that he must be the greatest wit, the greatest logi- 
cian,the greatest man that ever existed. Even Macaulay maintains 
that it would have been easy for him to write more brilliantly than 
Sheridan. This seems to us a profound mistake. It is surely no dis- 
respect to Shakespeare to say that he was a greater poet than 
humourist. It is no disrespect to his wit to say that it was not as 
pointed as Sheridan’s. ‘The height of polish and refined point is 
almost necessarily attained in a later and more artificial age than 
the height of thought and poetry. ‘To say that Shakespeare’s wit 
is more brilliant than that of Molitre may gratify’a narrow patriot- 
ism, but is really fatal to a true appreciation of either poet. As 
well say that the age of Elizabeth was more polished than that of 
Louis XIV. We confess that Hlallam’s incapacity to find 
any wit in Moliére fills us with amazement, “and that in our 
judgment esprit, which is the predominating feature of modern 
French literature, is not one of Moliére’s chief characteristics. 
Agreeing that Shakespeare had the greater genius, we think there 
is no doubt that Moliére wrote the best comedies. 





MR. VAUGHAN ON CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES,* 
Tuts little volume is a model of that honest and reverent criticism 
of the Bible which it is not only the right but the duty of English 
clergymen in such times as these to put forth from the pulpit. We 
do not hesitate to say that the hold of our Church over the people 
of England depends more at the present moment on teaching the 
people the true attitude of honest, learned, and disciplined minds 
towards the letter of the Bible, than on any other work which is 
one of human judgment at all. If they are left to believe, as 
Canon MacNeile and his school would have them believe, that his- 
torical error, or human passion, or scientific ignorance, once detected 
in the Bible, overthrows the whole credibility of Revelation, we 
shall have to pass through another period of universal scepticism, 
and then perhaps another reaction towards credulous literalism, 
before the minds of practical Englishmen can hit the truth that 
Revelation is the shining of a divine light through a semi-trans- 
parent human medium, which sometimes distorts, and sometimes dis- 
colours, and here and there even wholly eclipses that light, but which 
only shows its need of light the more, the more it has this power 
to bedim the divine lustre and refract its rays. Whatever may be the 
condition of our country parishes, in large towns, like Leicester 
where Mr. Vaughan’s duty lies, it is absurd to suppose the more 
intelligent of all classes are not aware of the general nature of the 
objections now freely urged against the Christian creed, many of 
them freely admitted by all thinking Christians though not by them 
believed to be objections, indeed often regarded as confirmations of 
their faith. It is far too common to suppose that criticism is not 
possible in popular sermons,—even criticism which takes up the 
real intellectual and moral difficulties in the minds of unlearned 
people, and treats them with complete sincerity and thorough- 
ness. Mr, Vaughan has shown in this volume that it is not so. 
Simpler sermons we have never read; sermons fuller of that faith 

in a living Word of God speaking to us directly no less than 
through the Bible we have never read; nor have we often met 
With any which seem to us to speak more to the purpose of the 
nature of the actual imperfections of the Bible, their significance, 
and their insignificance,—their great significance as teaching us not 
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f Mr. Clarke to confine himself to generali- | 


to rely on any Christianity short of the living Christ, and their 
| insignificance as tending in any degree to upset the great cardinal 
| revelation of the Bible which was completed as an historical act— 
though it can never be completed as a spiritual act—in the Incar- 
nation. 

Mr. Vaughan describes with great simplicity and beauty and, as 
we believe, with perfect fidelity, the immense chasm between what 
is now called orthodoxy and the faith which made all things new 
to the first Christians. 


“First, as to the great simplicity of the primitive faith. The early 
Church received the materials of its faith from those who had seen 
Jesus ;—had lived with him, walked with him, talked with him, had 
seen him die, seen him (as they affirmed) after his resurrection, seen 
him ascend into heaven, seen the fiery tongues which attested the 
descent of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost. The first Apostles 
of Christ were, above everything else, ‘ witnesses of his resurrection ;’ 
and the faith of their first converts was, above everything else, a faith 
in certain definite facts; those facts all gathering around, and centering 
in, the person of a Man who was known amongst his cotemporaries as 
‘Jesus the prophet of Nazareth of Galilee.’ The cardinal fact, upon 
which everything else hinged, was His resurrection. They belioved that, 
having died upon the cross and having been laid in the grave, He did 
actually and positively rise again from the dead. And mainly from this 
fact, harmonizing as it did with every other fact relating to Him, they 
drew the great inference that He was indeed that Christ or Messiah of 
whom the ancient Jewish prophets had spoken,—the true everlasting 
King and Priest of men, the Son of the living God. Having attained to 
this standing-point, and being thus, in a manner of speaking, to use St. 
Paul's pregnant phrase, ‘in Christ,’ they looked above them, and they 
looked around them, with altered eyes. It was a ‘now creation.’ The 
‘old things had passed away ; and, behold, all things had become new, 
and all things of God.’ ‘In the face of Jesus Christ’ they found, as St. 
Paul says in our text, ‘the light of the knowledge of the glory of God.’ 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, had revealed the Father. It was God 
himself who had ‘shined in their hearts.’ Tho darkness had passed 
away, and the true light had come. They beheld in Jesus the glory of 
God's own grace; righteousness, and love. They saw how good and just 
He was; how He was seeking his human creatures; seeking them at 
infinite cost, and with unwearied pains; seeking them in order to recon- 
cile them, heart and soul, to himself. ‘God himself,’ they saw and said, 
‘was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself.’ The Will, that ruled 
the Universe, was a reconciling Will; a Will that was everlastingly at 
war with the sin and the ignorance that degrade and corrupt and are tho 
curse of men, and was secking to save them from all these and to bring 
them into blessed peace and harmony with Itself. The message, of 
which they found themselves the bearers, expressed itself in such touch- 
ing words as these :—‘ Now then weare ambassadors for Christ, as though 
God did beseech you by us: we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye recon- 
ciled to God.’ Thus their faith in Christ brought a new heaven around 
them ; or, rather, opened the true kingdom of heaven to them. But the 
same faith transfigured earth as well as opened heaven. ‘ Henceforth,’ St. 
Paul writes, ‘we know no man after the flesh:’ we cannot shut our 
eyes any longer to the fact that as surely as we stand in fleshly relations 
to some, so surely do we stand in spiritual relations to all ;—that as 
surely as God is our Father, so surely are men our brothers. It was the 
true doctrine of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity ; which, however much 
it might have been prostituted by designing demagogues or degraded 
into an excuse for licence and riot, is true still. The Christian watch- 
word is still Liberty, Equality, Fraternity :—JZiberty; liberty not to 
please ourselves, but to serve God and do his will:—gquality; for God 
is no respecter of persons, and in his sight all men are equal :—Fraternity; 
for all men are brothers, and must live accordingly, not in selfish isola- 
tion, but in kindly mutual helpfulness.”’ 

And Mr. Vaughan very truly infers that if this be the true ac- 
count of the first reception of Christ’s Gospel, its authority in all 
times must be founded on the same fact,—its gladdening and 
liberating influence over the soul of man. ‘If the Gospel of 
Christ,” he says, ‘‘ fails to meet that joyful acceptance which is 
its due, so far from saying, as some men are saying now, ‘ Oh it. 
must stand upon authority ; it cannot stand, it was never intended 
to stand, upon its own merits,’ we shall feel bound most solemnly 
to consider whether, after all, the fault does not lie mainly, if not 
entirely, in our manifestation or presentment of it. Certainly St. 
Paul lends no countenance to the notion that we must first 
receive the Gospel on authority, however much it may contra- 
dict our natural instincts, our reason, our conscience. Had it 
been so, his own Apostolical mission must have been an utter 
failure, and all our efforts to spread the Gospel now must faik 
also.” Accordingly Mr. Vaughan lays it down as the true task 
of Christian criticism not to browbeat or overrule, but to inves- 
tigate thoroughly and remove by satisfying, the intellectual and 
moral scruples which intervene between the spirit of man and the 
faith it longs to accept ; aud admirably does he treat one or two 
typical cases of those difficulties in this little book. He does not 
hesitate, as no candid and educated man can, to admit discrepan- 
cies and errors in the historical and scientific matter of the Bible, 
nor, on the other hand, to recognize the obvious moral short- 
comings of some of the poems, such as Deborah's Song and 
several of the Psalms, in weaving the vindictive feelings (excusa- 
ble in them) with the diviner substance of their inspiration. 
‘Prophets and Psalmists,” he says, ‘were men of like passions 
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the glorious Gospel of Christ, but a light less and lower than.that. 
We must judge their actions and their words, as actions and words, 
by the standard of the Gospel, and commend or withhold our 
commendation accordingly. But we have no right to judge the 
actors and speakers themselves by a standard which had not yet 
been given.” With the more serious class of difficulties, where 
the Scripture writers attribute directly feelings and commands to 
God which seem to contradict that perfect revelation of Him 
which we have in Jesus Christ, —he deals more individually. 
Every such case, he says, requires minute investigation, and he 
believes that in most cases it will be found that we have either 
misinterpreted the sacred writer or put unauthorized inferences 
of our own into the narrative. By way of illustration he examines 
minutely the story in 2 Samuel xxi, 1-14, concerning the execu- 
tion of Saul's innocent sons at the demand of the Gibeonites simply 
to stay a famine,—an execution which is generally supposed to have 
been authorized by God, on the ground of the passage, “Then there 
was a famine in the days of David three years, year after year. 
And David inquired of the Lord, and the Lord answered,—‘ It is 
for Saul and for his bloody house, because he slew the Gibeonites.’” 
Mr. Vaughan shows reason to believe that this was the regular 
inquiry officially addressed through the high priest, that the high 
priest of the time was Abiathar, who had alone escaped from 
Saul’s massacre of the priests, “‘ and who would be almost sure to 
entertain feelings of the bitterest hatred and truly Oriental revenge 
towards Saul and his house,” so that the answer may have been 
dictated by these feelings, and not have been really received from 
God. But whatever be the true account of the matter, he points 
out the absolute impossibility of attributing to God any authority 
for ‘‘ the greatest abomination of heathendom, human sacrifice.” 

But while Mr. Vaughan is an honest and plain speaker con- 
cerning such difficulties as these, there is none of that morbid 
appetite for difficulties, that tendency to decide really doubtful 
points against the Bible, which is observable in many Chris- 
tian scholars who have been revolted by the insincerity of the 
apologists. He discusses the question of the predictive character 
of prophecy, for instance, with perfect fairness, deciding that 
there are at least one or two unquestionable cases of predictive 
prophecy, though many of the alleged instances may be prophetic | 
without being predictive. With regard to the greatest instance, | 
our Lord’s prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem, Mr. | 
Vaughan points out that it depends not merely on the chapters | 
directly describing it, and which the German critics say had | 
assumed their present form after the event, but on the whole tissue | 
of the connected parables, in all of which it is stated that the | 
wicked men who put to death the Lord’s Son were destroyed by | 
His armies, and their place and nation taken away. 

We have met with no sermons which have seemed to us better | 
adapted to prepare the mind of intelligent people to replace that | 
exaggerated worship of the Bible which has hitherto been too 
much identified with piety by the orthodox, by a profound rever- 
ence for it as the record of events the true meaning and proportion 
of which can, nevertheless, be taught to our spirits only by the 
living Spirit of Christ. 


| 





THREE READABLE NOVELS. * 
Ir the end of a novel is to amuse without exciting thought, to 





produce a frame of mind analogous to that produced by a sense of | 


perfect leisure, each of these three books must be pronounced | 
successful, None of them will live, but then no one of them is | 
intended to live, and authors have as much right to produce 
ephemeral stories as orators have to use ephemeral arguinents. 
Neither is doing a moral wrong, and the critic is only called on 
to strike when either claims for his second-rate work or immature 
thought a position in which, were it once attained, it would help 
to lower in its own department the popular ideal. Of the three, 
Miss Braddon’s is the most dramatic, Florence Marryat’s the most 
amusing, and Dutton Cook’s the most artistic. The latter indeed has 
very closely missed being something more than a readable story. The 
author had evidently an idea, that of describing a girl who, as one of 


the characters defines her, is ‘‘rather pretty and very clever, but a | 


minx,” a girl who is not exactly bad, but who is absolutely 
determined to get on, who throws over the man she loves the 
moment a richer man proposes, yet has some feeling too; who 
thirsts for silk, lace, an1 jewels, yet sees some of the realities of 
things, and who ean talk like this :— 


““Lyddy drew down the corners of her mouth and wrinkled her nose. 
*Contentment’s all very well in its way,’ she said, with an air of medita- 
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tion ; ‘I suppose it’s a good sort of text to preach to people about, It, 
one of the things you always find in moral tales for good childr 
“Mind your own business "—“ Ask no questions "—“ Ba content aie 
your station.” I'm sick of all that, granny; and I don’t believe Neo 
that’s more. Who'd get on if they didn’t look up from their own be 
sometimes to see what other people were doing, I should like to ts 
Why shouldn't one ask questions? You won't find out much if “9 
don’t. As to being contented, you know that’s nonsense, granny. Whe 
everybody tries to better their condition—of course they do, Ho 
could they expect to geton in the world if they didn’t? Why. 
wouldn’t be content with a low rent for the lodgings if you thought vou 
could get a high one—now, would you, granny?’” . . , , rr 
shame, Lyddy! pray, learn to be more contented. Think, my q : 

Ys ’ . : : Y dear, 
of the— O yes—yes,’ Lyddy interrupted, impatiently ; ‘I know all 
about what you're going to say—I'm to think of the many poor children 
in the street who haven’t got shoes and stockings to their feet, and who 
are ever so much worse off than I am—and all that. I'm sick to death 
of that argument. It makes me no happier to think that there ary 
ever so many poorer than I am—they may envy me, and welcome, jf 
they like, if it’s any comfort to them. I’m sure it does me no harm ; 
and they wouldn't be so foolish as to do it, perhaps, if they knew a 
I’m sorry there should be so many poorer than Iam; but what I can't 
bear to think is, that there should be so many richer, and so much 
richer, too.’” 

A little more trouble, a little more distinctness of touch and 
severity of outline, and Lyddy Finch, the lodging-house girl, who 
works her way up to be a baronet’s wife, who is so hard and go 
sharp, and rolls her eyes so, and goes to the Crystal Palace “ unbe. 
known” with a suitor of fifty, yet has good in her, owing to 
her very keenness of perception, would have kept Sir Feliz Foy 
alive, at least till the next season. As it is, though all the other 
characters are faded, the men copies, and the women, an old 
Irish lady excepted, ‘‘sweetly interesting” people, whose actions can 
no more be comprehended than their impulses, Sir Felix Foy ig 
decidedly readable. Dutton Cook writes good easy English, full 
of little points and epigrams, is never diffuse, and never invents 
incidents violently improbable. 

Miss Braddon does. Only a Clod is amusing, and the heroine, 
a spoiled child of wealth, who gradually developes a heart, is 
something more; but the main plot of the book frets the reader 
by exciting that-incredulity which is so fatal to passive enjoyment. 
One does not want to be compelled to jump when one is saunter- 
ing, and reading novels of this kind ought to be mental lounging. 
Frank ‘Tredethlyn, originally a common soldier and officer's servant, 
falls into thirty thousand a year, and by dint of wealth used 
generously, not basely, induces Maude Hillary, the spoiled child 
of a seemingly rich merchant, to marry him. His old master, a 
cadet of good family, had previously been engaged to her, and 
forms the plan of killing Tredethlyn by debauchery and drinking, 
that he himself may win both wealth and widow. 'Tredethlyn is no 
fool, and a high-souled man besides, had as one would fancy from 
his history seen something of life, and is passionately attached 
to his wife, yet he falls into this trap, is led on to distrust his 
wife, and believe that she despises him, and is on the brink of 
utter ruin when he finds out his friend, and there is a grand scene, 
which would at the Adelphi, we dare say, bring down the house, 
Elsewhere it seems a little improbable, but the story is pleasant 
reading. The reader gets so interested in Maude Hillary that heis 
perpetually trying to see her, and though always baffled by the mist 
of words still feels as if he were occupied. Then thirty thousand 
a year and its expenditure touch the imagination, and there is an 
intriguing Julia Desmond who is rather new, and touches like the 
burst of sobbing envy with which the bad hero hears that the good 
one has inherited thirty thousand a year, and bits of description 
like this of Mr. Hillary’s Thames-side Eden :— 

“The house was an old red-brick mansion, long and low and irregular; 
and there is no kind of window invented for the admission of the light 
of heaven, and there is no species of blind devised by ingenious artizan 
for the exclusion of that light when it becomes obnoxious, which did 
not adorn and diversify the glowing crimson of the facade. Oriel 
windows and Tudor windows; long French windows of violet-stained 
glass, tiny diamond-paned casements, and noble jutting-out bays; win- 
dows with balconies, and windows with verandahs ; striped linen blinds 
of crimson and white, and Venetian shutters of dazzling green; windows 
leading into conservatories, and windows opening into aviaries,—all com- 
bined to bewilder the eye of the stranger who stood upon the lawn by 
the river looking up at Mr. Hillary’s mansion. Perhaps there never had 
been anywhere else so many flowers, and birds, and gold-fish, and pet 
dogs, collected together in an area of two acres anda half. Banks of 
parti-coloured blossoms blazed in the sunshine on the lawn tier above 
tier, like the bonnets on the grand stand at Ascot on a cup-day ; marble 
basins of limpid water and tiny trickling fountains twinkled and 
glittered in every direction; fragile colonnades of delicate ironwork. 
overhung with jasmine and clematis, honeysuckle and myrtle-blossom, 
led away to bowery nooks upon the broad terrace by the river; and 
what with the perfume of a million flowers, the gurgling of blackbirds 
and thrushes, the carolling of skylarks, the shrill whistling of a grove 
of canaries, the cooing of tropical love-birds, the screaming of paroquets, 
and the barking of half a dozen excited lap-dogs, the stranger, suddenly 
let loose in Mr. Hillary’s river-side Eden, was apt to yield himself up 
for the moment to a state of confusion and bewilderment.” 
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whole Only a Clod will not increase its author's reputa- 


he . ss 6 
m8 lo not know that it will lower it, and it is easy 


tion, but we ‘ 
reading. : 7. . : 

We have but one objection to make to Too Good for Him. It 
has an excellent, and in its way an interesting plot, the good and 
bad heroines are natural, and the writing is throughout lively and 
ya ° 5 . . 

iquant, but the author pushes realism further than it is well in 

(je ’ . . . 
Sie of this kind—meant for drawing-rooms and circulating 
libraries and girls of sixteen—to push it. All the scenes between 
the hero, Rex Reverdon, and Pearl Ashton are intended to imply 
that the girl is seducing the man, and the idea is worked out till 
those chapters really involve a lesson in a bad art. The intention 
of the story is thoroughly good and pure, and we advocate now 
and always the rights of the realistic school ; but still, as society is 
constituted in England, this kind of description is fitter for the 
audience of men whom we, for instance, address, than for the mis- 
cellaneous crowd of immature minds who swoop on the new novels 
in Muiie’s list. Rex announces to Pearl Ashton, with whom he 
fancies himself in love, that he is going to marry an heiress, and 
must leave her. ‘* Why?” she asks— 

«¢Why ?’ he exclaimed, passionately, as he covered her face with 

kisses, ‘ why ? Because I /ove you, Pearl; because I have loved you 
for months, and I dare not trust myself in your presence any longer. 
I dare not trust myself to feel the pressure of your hands, the touch of 
your lips; they madden, whilst they intoxicate me. I cannot be your 
friend, Pearl, or your brother; I must have more from you, or less.’” . . . 
“She only said, ‘Oh! Reginald, I have loved you so much: and this 
js the end of it!’—‘ God help you, Pearl!’ was all his answer.—‘ You 
are not in earnest, Rex ; you will come to see your own Pearl sometimes ; 
you will not forget me entirely, because you have a wife and every com- 
fort round you?’ She twined her arms serpent-wise around him as she 
spoke ; she laid her velvet cheek against his, her soft lips touched his 
own, her whole slight form lay in his embrace! The contact maddened 
him. With an oath, more against his destiny than her, he disengaged 
himself from her clinging grasp, and thrust her from him.” 
That is French realism, not English; and though we are not 
prepared to decry one or exalt the other, still those for whom 
novels are mainly written are. Florence Marryat has real power, 
and may very well dispense with a scenic suggestiveness which 
however real cannot be beneficial. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—— 

ne Hebrew Scriptures, Translated by Samuel Sharpe. 3 vols. (Whit- 
field, Green, and Son.)—This is a revision of the authorized version, 
which is tolerably closely followed, Mr. Sharpe tells his readers, 
except where British scholars have arrived at conclusions identical with 
his own; and he then adds that he hopes this book may encourage others 
who possess greater knowledge of the niceties of Hebrew to follow his 
example. This is not a very assuring announcement to those who have 
not the advantage of knowing Mr. Sharpe, as great knowledge of tho 
niceties of Hebrew seems to be exactly what was wanted for the proper 
discharge of the duty he has undertaken. The edition followed is Van 
der Hooght’s, Amsterdam, 1705. We can only say that the text is 
arranged in paragraphs, and that the mechanical devices for calling 
attention to the points in which the received translation is altered are 
excellent. 

Stone Talk. By Frank Baker, D.O.N. (Robert Hardwicke.)— 
Dr. Polyglott goes out to dinner and gots tipsy. In that state he 
imagines one of the paving-stones to address him in doggrel, The 
whole composition sugyests the idea that this is literally true, and charity 
would suggest that the intoxication must have continued till after the 
publication. 

Plain Words on Christian Living. By ©, J. Vaughan, D.D. (Alex- 





ander Strahan.)—Twelve excellent sermons on practical subjects, espe- 
cially we may mention the fifth, on “The Christian Use of Fasting and of 
Society,”—two subjects the connection of which it is not easy to see. Dr. 
Vaughan’s publications of this sort are already so numerous and so well 
known, that criticism of the more recent volumes is hardly needed. 
Francis Spira and Other Poems. By the author of The Gentle Life. 
(E, Moxon and Co.)—“Every born author,” says the preface to this 
volume, “has something of the poet in him,”—a bold assertion, which it 
would be rash for a mere critic to challenge. Apparently, however, the 
author of The Gentle Life is a born author, a strange character, if wo 
understand the phrase aright, for any man to glory in. A born poot, a 
born historian, a born critic, a born writer of newspaper leading articles 
are comprehensible terms, but a born author would seem to be much the 
same as a born book-maker. The really important point, however, 
obviously is, how much of the poot has the born author in him, and this 
volume of poems, some of which were written many yoars ago, is 
published to obtain an answer to this question. We are bound to reply 
that the author has not, in our judgment, enough of 
“The spring of Poesy, which he believes 
Flows pure within him,” 
to make it worth his while to continue verse-making. Ho mistakes con- 
stantly violence for power. This is particularly shown in a poom called 
—we know not why—* Hown Stones.” It expresses the author's pity 
and indignation at the condition of the very poor of London, but a state 
of things so suggestive of pathos only makes him foam at the mouth. 
He sees in winter a man with a blind baby in his arms begging, and 
calls it “taking out an embryo soul to torture it.” The expression 
“embryo soul” has no appropriateness whatever, for it was not the soul, 
but the body which felt the frosty air. Then the idea crosses the author's 
mind that these inequalities of condition among mon are part of tho 
Divine plan, at which he simply raves. 
“T do find fault with God, 
Cast off allegiance, and dash back my life 
Into annihilation. ‘Tis a lie! 
A foul, black lie—Priest, lawyer, man, 
Predestined to be saved !—if you say this. 
This is no work but man's. God's angel cold, 
His circumambient servant, the sharp air, 
Is merciful, and will destroy the babe.” 
The style and tone of “John Fairfax” are far better, but then the whole 
story is so repulsive and improbable, as to disgust instead of pleasing. 
The same remark applies to the states of mind depicted in “ Francis 
Spira” and “‘ Resurgam.”” One must be reconciled. to such subjects 
either by the subtlety of the poet's psychology or the polished beauty of 
his language. The author of these poems, on the other hand, seems to 
mistake the realm of poetry for the kingdom of heaven, of which we are 
told that “the violent take it by force.” 

Once Upon a Time. By Charles Knight. (Routledge, Warne, and 
Routledge.) —A new and enlarged edition of the collection of essays to 
which their author has affixed this rather quaint title. “I think,” he 
says, “they are not untrue representations of other states of society, 
but they have no pretensions to the completeness which history, even 
domestic history, demands. They are glimpses of the past.” They aro 
in fact capital specimens of the gossiping antiquarian essay, by which 
people who would not read anything that was not “new” get a good 
deal of information about their predecessors. Especially we may men- 
tion the essays on the “ Paxton Letters,” on “John Aubrey’s Biographical 
Notes,” and “ Street Lights.” Excellent in a different way are the papers 
on Sir John Dinely and Oberlin. The humorous essays, such as 
that on Queues, are generally failures, They remind one of Charles 
Lamb, and will not bear the comparison. 

Man's Place and Breed Unique in Nature. By a University Professor. 
(Edmonston and Douglas.)—A well-written little essay against the 
development theory, founded mainly on the fact that wheat is nowhere 
found wild, nor are there any known wild grasses from which it can be 
produced by crossing. As man’s food, so the author thinks, is man, 
the instinct of animals being radically distinct from reason. 








fae NORTH RANCIE IRON COM- 
PANY (Limited). 
Dept.—Ariége, France. 
Capital, £160,000, in 10,000 shares of £10 each. 


Secretary (pro tem)—L. M. Stoffel, Esq. 
Offices—/2 Cannon street, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


Protits.—The cost of ores delivered at the Railway 
Depot of Foix, including dues and charges of all kinds, 
will not exceed 63. 2d. per ton, aud when the railway is 
completed to Tarasgon, which is expected within twelve 
months, the cost to Foix will not exceed 58. 2d. In no 









Present issue 7,5'0 Sharer. 

3,800 shares are taken by the vendors as fully-paid 
shares, and 3,7000 shares remain fur allotment. 
Deposit £1 per share on application, and one £1 lds, on 
alloument, 

No call will exceed £2 10s. per Share, at intervals of not 
less than three months. The preliminary expenses 
will be confined strictly 10 the proper charges Ouly. 

Direcrors. 

Sir Thomas Tancred, Bart., Montague street, Russell 
square. 

Rear-Admiral Erasmus Ommanney, 86 Sloane street. 

Hon. A. C, Hobart, 5 Berkeley square. 

P. R. Nesbitt, Esq., the Friars, Acton. 

Mons. J. L. J. Baille, Toulouse and Crampagna, France 
“ Bankers—Bouk of Loudon, Threadneedle street. 
Solicitors—Mezsrs. Sutton and Ommanney, 6 Basinghall 

street. 
BROKERS. 

Messrs. Field, Son, and Wood, Warnford eourt, Throg- 
morton street. 

Messrs. Sims aud Hill, Bartholomew lane. 

UDITORS. 

Courtenay Clarke, Esy., 9 Great Winchester street, E.C. 

Messrs. Cash aud Edwards, King’s Arms yard, Moorgate 

Street. 








The objects of the Company are for purchasing the 
freehold estate, milis, canal, &c., of Crampagna, and the 
concession in perpetuity of the iron mines of North 
Rancié, comprising 2,500 acres, which e nfers on this 
Company the command of the most celebrated irou and 
steel ores in Europe. 

The blast and Catalonian furnaces in the neighbour- 
ing districts which would be supplied by the Company 
are daily increasing, and since the opening of the rail- 
way in these vicinities in 1858, the make of iron has 
increased fourfold, and it is confideutaly stated that it 
will be again doubled within four years. 

From negotiations which have taken place with the 
iron-masters, the Company are assured that more than 
50,000 tons of ore per aunum will be immediately 
required ; and the railway authorities are ready to grant 
special terms, highly favourable to this Company. 

Contracts also are offered to be entered into for the 
price at which the ores will be produced by the Company 

The aveiage produce of the ores in the furnace, without 
being calcined, is from 45 to 60 per cent. iron, aud the 
prices vary for the bar from £7 to £8 16s. per ton, and 
for the steel £17 4s. to £62 per ton, the highest being the 
present invoice rates. The steel produced from this irou 
is stronger and more elastic than that obtained from 
Sweden and Russia. 





case will the profit be less than 7s,, aud intermediately 
up to 12s, per ton, and even higher in many cases, 
Taking, therefore the minimum protit of 7a. per toa, and 
the yearly sale at only 100,000 tons, the protit per annum 
would be £35,000 upon the capital of £75,000 called up, 
or upwards of 45 per cent. 

As an inexhaustible supply of ore is deposited above 
the base of the workings, no sinking is required, a:.d al 
the ores being brought to surface through levels by 
tramways, the Leavy outlay of a for machiuery aud 
its daily maintenance is entirely dispensed with. 

The properties of the Company are situate in the heart 
of the iron district, where skilled labour is abundant. 
Foix is the focus of the iron ore, charcoal and coal 
trades, also the terminus from which the railway com- 
panies bave based their tariffs for minerals to be carried 
in all directions. 

The freehold estate of Crampagna and the concession 
of North Rancie in perpetuity have been secured for the 
sum of £50,000, of which £33,000 is to be paid in fully 
paid-up shares of the Company, and the remaining 
£12,000 in cash, by easy instalments. 

Fall “gicy and forms of application for the 
remaining 3,700 shares may be hud of the Bankers, 
Solicitors, Brokers, or Secretary of the Company. 
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CLEAN, NATURAL#* 


GREEK 


AND FULLBODIED 


WINES, 


Which are AxsotuTELY Pure, and not strengthened by the addition of Sririt, Imported by 


JAMES UL. 


DENMAN, 


20 Piccadilly, and 11 Abchurch Lane, London. 








R. Davrrr, M.D., M.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., L.S.A., in his report on ‘‘Cheap Wines” (reprinted from the Medical Times, and 
just published by H. Rensuaw, 356 Strand), criticizes and describes them in the following terms :— 


Octave 14 Qr. casks 28 
gals.equal gals. equal 
to7 doz. to 14 doz. 


dry wine, resembling Burgundy, without > 16s. ... 5 . 1010 
acidity ... eve 
KEFFESIA, Red, as —_ 20s. .. 614...13 4 


medal wine 7 


MONT HYMET, Red, « iat | Fs 2% 


“The RED Mount Hrmettvs, 16s., and the older Rep Kerresta, 20s., 
are also wines of great usefulness now, and of great promise when age 
shall have matured them. The alcoholic strength is about 21. Full- 
bodied, dry, markedly astringent, not acid, they are much more satisfy- 
ing than pure Bordeaux of equal pricoe......... I find the Red Hymettus 
much relished by a patient in an advanced stage of phthisis, who says 
he really profers port, but that it makes him too hot and thirsty, whereas 
the Hymettus quenches his thirst, and gives him ‘support’ besides. A 
second patient, who has had a narrow escape from puerperal fever, says 
it agrees well, and has checked diarrhea......... These wines, I repeat, 
should be chosen by those who want something full and round, and who 
desire purity and wholesomeness as well as cheapness.”—Pages 83 and 
85. 


MONT HYMET, White, 2 dry, dinner 
wine, approaching Chablis in character, }16s. ...5 6... 1010 
without acidity ... eve eee ove 


KEFFESIA, White, ditto ove » 203..614..13 4 


“The Ware Mount Hyrmerrvs, 16s., and Ware Kerrest, 20s., as I 
am informed, differ merely in age. Alcoholic strength, about 21. The 
White Mount Hymettus is a very cheap wine. It must be recollected 
that most, if not all, in the market is very new; yet it has abundance of 
wine taste ; whereas some that is older has perfectly astonished me by 
its firm, dry, clean character, and the abundance of peculiar wine flavour 
of a Tokay sort which it seems capable of developing.”—Page 82. 


ST. ELIE (or, ‘* Wine of Night ”’) a 


dry wine, acquiring with age a fine 
Amontillado flavour and character; in- 24s... 716... 15 4 


comparable at the price .., tee eee 
Ditto old ooo ote tee BK OD SF. 18 
Ditto older = 44 ane eee ewe SV... 10 14... 2019 


“The Sr. Exze at 24s.; alcoholic strength =25. A light-coloured, 
firm, dry wine, not too acid; clean and appetizing. An older specimen, 
which had some age in bottle, was a delicious, firm, well-flavoured wine, 
admirably adapted for dinner. There seems great promise about it. 
ovseeereccceves IT have had a sample of old St. Elie, which was pronounced 
fine sherry.”—Pages 82 and 154. 


CALLISTE, an excellent stout wine, equal 
to and resembling rich Bucellas ... “ 24s... 716... 14 4 
LACRYMA CHRISTI, a rich, full- 
bodied, red, dessert wine, and far superior } 42s. ... 14 
to Tent for the Communion ove ove 


- 28 2 


Octave 14 Qr. casks 98 
gals. equal gals. e ual 
to 7 doz. tol4 


Per doz. £ 68. . off 
MALMSEY MUSCAT... ee - 48s. ...16 5... 82 5 
PATRAS WHITE _..... ees - 16s... 5 6...1010 
CYPRUS of the Commandery ... .. 60s. 72s. 84s. 
“The Visanto is a very full-flayoured wine, of very high specific 
gravity and little alcoholic strength. It is found to be good in tipsy 
cakes and puddings. The Cyprus is marvellously high-flavoured and 
sweet, and other wines, as the LacryMA Curisti, CALLISTE, &c., partake 
of these qualities in a lesser degree. Cana patient digest sugar, and 
does he require it? If so, these wines, with cake or bread, would make 
a good light refection. They would suit bridesmaids ; possibly nursing 
mothers, children recovering from illness, M&c. ..........0000 Samos and 
Patras are new, rich wine of full body and peculiar flayour.”—Pages 
86 and 83. 


THERA, a white wine, full of wig with 
Madeira character... ; a . 20s. ... 614... 18 4 
Ditto. old... im rom 24s. ...716...15 4 
Ditto. older ... ma = . 268...9 5...18 5 


“The Tuera at 20s.; alcoholic strength=25. This is a wine whichI 
have only tasted new, from the cask, of a darkish sherry colour, full- 
bodied, and very capable of taking the place of ‘dinner sherry.’ Com- 
paring this wine with a cheap fictitious wine of equal price, it is instruc- 
tive to notice the fulness of wine taste and absence of spirit taste. Tho 
taste is peculiar; but this wine seems to have great potentiality of 
developing flavour in bottle. As it is, how superior to cheap sherry! 
oveseuees I have had one bottle of old Thera, marvellously soft and fine- 
flayoured, though a little too luscious for me.”"—Pages 83 and 86. 


r h 
as ern | dig Pome red wine, wit ot 20s. ...614...18 4 
Ditto, older... — . 24...716..15 4 
“ The SANTORIN at 20s. is a very eae wine ; it hes the ines colour 
and dryness of light port, with alchoholic strength about 24 or 25. I 
have occasionally given or prescribed this wine to poor patients, and 
been quite amused at their approbation of it; so like port! A dyspeptic 
overworked dispensary medical officer, to whom I gave some, tells me 
that it suits him to a nicety, and controls the acidity of the stomach. I 
have had one or two old samples of Santorin of great merit, as being 
reproductions of certain characters of old port.” —Page 83. 


BOUTZA, 2 full-bodied, dry, red wine ... 245. ...716...15 4 
Ditto, older... oe so, SE on DD cc ee 
“Bourza of 1862, price 24s. ; pee said to be a natural wine; specific 
gravity, 1015; alcoholic strength, 25; sweet; decidedly rough; like 
young port ; nothing unpleasant,”—Page 84. 


COMO, a red wine, resembling young full- 
bodied and rich Port, an iar, 28s. .. 


5...18 5 
wine.. jee 
Ditto older ..10 14... 20 19 


“ Como of 1862, price 28s. ; said t to be aoa wihsclites wine, is ex- 
traordinary stuff, ‘and deserves the attention of hospital and dispensary 
committees, Its alcoholic strength is 30 (it paid shilling duty only); 
its specific gravity, 1020; and it is intensely sweet; full-bodied, rough, 





VISANTO, an exceedingly luscious and 
fine white wine ; delicious for dessert } 485....16 5... 82 5 


and grapy.”—Page 84. 


* “Lastly, there is the clearest evidence that another quality—which for want of a better word we may call naturalness—is the 
only one which guarantees that rt combination of stimulant, tonic, and alterative effects distinctive of the action of wine.”— 


W. Brixton, M.D., F.R.C.P., 


F.R.S., on ‘‘ Food and its Digestion. sg 





TERMS CASH. 


COUNTRY ORDERS MUST CONTAIN A REMITTANCE. 


Bottles and Cases to be returned or paid for. 
Post-Office Orders payable at General Post Office. 


Cross Cheques “* Bank of London.” 


DETAILED PRICED LIST OF ALL OTHER WINES POST FREE. 
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RIVATE PICTURE GALLERY, 4 
ueen Anne street, Cavendish 8 uare.—The Pro- 
A having lent this Gallery, without charge, to 
prietor to exhibit their Pictures, the Patrons of the Art 
— ectfully informed that the Gallery is now com- 
pg are earnestly invited to inspect it, admission 
eed granted on presentation of address card, 
ante : 7 
HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
C ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
pra, MODERATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
dGlass. SraTueTres in Parian, Vases, and 
how-room erected expressly for 





CANDELA 

jna, an . A 

b= Ornaments in a S 
icles. 

these articles”, ER, 45 Oxford street, W. 

Ce nRweamniet lmao 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 

Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 153. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. : 

tal Glass, English and Foreigu, suitable for 

—— * "Presents. , ; 

Export, and Furnishing orders promptly executed. 
Mets, DON--Show-roows, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms, 
Established 1307. 





Broad street. 
S "7 
MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
I JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 


to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
ag novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence uf temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness iu price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy coimpeti- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gTuss each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his siguature. At the request of numerous 

ns engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of different degrees of tlexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold retail by all Stationers and Buokseliers. Merchants 
avd Wholesale Dealers can be a at the Works, 
Grabam street, Birmingham; at 91 Johu street, New 
York; and at 37 Gracechureh street, London. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH, 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty’s Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SITE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 





TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
N ESSRS. LEWIN and SIMEON 
MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners street, Oxford 
street, and 448 Strand (opposite Chariug Crosg Railway 
Station). Lstablished 1830. Artificial Teeth made with 
their patented advantages are fitted without the least in- 
convenience, however tender the mouth, supporting and 
Strengthening loose and sensitive teeth util they be- 
come useful in mastication. Their resemblauce to 
nature is perfect and undetectable, and they are guaran- 
teed for all purposes of mastication and articulation. 
Operations of every kind being unnecessary, the most 
nervous patient can be supplied without fear of pain or 
inconvenience. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. 
Sets, 5, 7,10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the efli- 
cacy, utility, and success of this system vide Lancet. 
Daily attendance at 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 Nor- 
folk street, Sheffield; 4 East parade, Leeds; 14 St. 
Nicholas street, Scarbro’. 
*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 


TEETH WITHOUT PAIN. 
NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 


ABRIELS’ PAMPHLET on the 
TEETH (illustrated and descriptive), 
Explaining the only effectual inode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every particular the 
purpose of natural masticators. 

These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary 
attraction aud suction, thus dispeusing entirely with 
Springs, and are supplied at moderate charges. 

London: 27 HaRLEY STREET, Cavendish square, W. 
City EsTaBLisuMent :—4 (late 36) Lupgatg HiLL 
(Four doors from the Railway Bridge). 

Country Establishments:—134 Duxe srreert, Liver- 
pool; 65 New street, Birmingham. 

P ae GABRIEL guarantee every case they under- 

e. 








Just published, Third Edition, price 1s., post free for 
14 stamps, with Photographic Illustrations. 
KIN DISEASES and THEIR 
REMEDIES. By Rosert J. Jonpan, M.D. 
Containing the modern treatment (as adopted at the 
Hospital St. Louis, Paris) for the cureof those numeruus 
diseases so prevalent iu a high state of civilizatiou, too 
often consequent on an impure state of the blood, causing 
Cutaneous eruptions, scorbutic aifections, and scrofula ; 
treatment for superiivial and deep-seated ulcers; tor- 


HE CHUBWA TEA COMPANY of 
ASSAM (Limited). 
Incorporated under the ons Stock Companies Act of 


Capital 300,000/., in 39,00) Shares of £10 each. 
First Issue, 20,000 Shares. 

A Mivimum Dividend of 10 per ceut. per annum has 
been guaranteed for three years, payable half-yearly, 
in January and July. 

Deposit 103. per Share on application, and a further pay- 
ment of 10s. per Share on allotment. No call to exceed 
£1 per Svare, or tobs male at a less interval than two 
months from a previous call. 

Where no allotment is male the deposit will be returned 


in full. 
Directors. 
George R. Barry, Esq. (late of Serajgunge, Bengal), 7 
Pembridge-square, Bayswater. 


Edward Hood Higgs, Esq. (late of Dibrooghur, Director 
of the Northern Assam Tea Company, Limited), 35 
Bucklersbury. 

Alfred Mumford, Esq. (Director of the Upper Assam 
Tea Company, Limited), Messrs. Barirum, Pretyman, 
and Mumferd. 

Samuel Thompson, Esq. (Director of the Upper Assam 
Tea Company, Limited), 31 Great St. Helen's. 

William Thomson, Esq. (Director of the Nowgong Tea 
Company of Assam, Limited), 2 East India Avenue, 
India House, Leadenhall street. 

(Witb power to add to their number.) 
Bankers—The Agra and Masterman's Bank (Limited), 
Nicholas lane, Lombard street. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Thomas and Hollams, Mincing lane. 
Brokers— Messrs. Lowndes, Surgey, a1d Woolley. 
Agents in India—Messrs. Thomson, Shaw, and Co, 
Secretary—Alexander Forbes, Esq. 

Offices—2 East India Avenue, India House, Leadenhall 
street, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is formed for the purpose of pur- 
chasing, working, aud further developing several 
valuable and extensive tea estates in Upper Assam, in 
British India. 

These estates, which will be conveyed to the Company 
partly in freehold and partly on perpetual lease, com- 
prise in all not less than 16,000 acres, chiefly of fine 
forest land, the bulk of which is admirably adapted for 
tea cultivation, and are situsted in the district of Luck- 
impore, at a distance of from six to twenty miles from 
Dibrooghur, the principal station, in proximity to the 
rivers ‘Tingri, Dikuiom, Dehing, Tiplin, and other 
streams, aud to the two chief roads of the district. 
They possess the advantage of a considerable supply of 
local labour, aud the suitableness of the locality tor tea 
planting, as to soil and climate, has been sufficiently 
proved by the success with which the cultivation has 
hitherto been attended, both in these gardens aid in 
those of the principal companics already established in 
that part of Assam. 

Of these plantations 1,685 acres are planted in tea 
gardens, the particulars of which are subjoined. The 
prodace of the estates has obtained a high reputation in 
the Londoa market. 

A minimum yearly dividend of 10 per cent. on the 
paid-up capital, payable half-yearly, has been gua 
rautecd. After the expiration of the third year, as 
nearly all the plantations will be in full bearing, it is 
confidently expected that considerably larger dividends 
will be progressively realised, and the calculations from 
which this result is arrived at have been made altogether 
exclusively of any return from the sale of tea see |. 

The price for the property has been fixed at £168,500 
payable by annual instalments, with iaterest at 5 per 
cent., extending over a period of five years. 

Eleven thousand shares have already been applied for. 
No promotion Money whatever will be paid, aud the 
preliminary expeases will be strictly confined to what 
are indispensable to the formation of the Company. 

The Articles of Association and Provisional Contracts 
may be se2n at the offices of the Company. 

in consequence Of inquiries which have already been 
made, the Directors have decided to receive a limited 
number of applications for shares fully paid up, partici- 
pating in the dividend from the date of payment. 
Applications for shares to be mace in the accompany- 
ing forms to the Company's Brokers, Bankers, or Secre- 
tary, from whom prespcctuses Can be obta ned. 

Loudon, June, 1365. 


PARTICULARS OF THE ESTATES OF THE 

CHUBWA TEA COMPANY OF ASSAM (Limited). 
1. The Ci ubwa Estate, purchased from Mersrs, James 

Warren and NepLew. 

2. Lhe Tingri Estate, purchased from the Upper 

Assum Tea Company (Limited). Exteut of land, 5,000 

acres; of which 600 are planted. 

3. The Wilton Estate, purchased from William Thom- 

son, Esq. Extent of land, 5,500 acres; of whieh 500 

are planted. — 

FORM OF APPLICATION FOR FULLY PAID-UP 

No— SHARES. 
Tu the Directors of the Chubwa Tea Company of Assam 
(Limited). 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of 
. being a deposit of lus. per share on 

fully paid-up shares in the above Company, I hereby 

request that you will allot me that number; and I agree 

to become @ member of the said Company, and to accept 

such shares, or any less number you may allot me, or in 

default thereof that the deposit shall be forfeited; and 

I authorize you to enter my name in the Register of 

Members in respect Of the shores you will allot to me, 

Name in full ...... 

Residencs ....... te ereeeseeeones 

Date 


eeeee Peete ee etree t Pees aeee 


PPereeer etree 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR PARTLY PAID-UP 
SHARES. 


RO 
To the Directors of the Chubwa Tea Company of Assam 
(Limited). 
Gentlemen,—!Iaving paid to your Bankers the sum 
of £ , being a deposit of 10s, per share on 
partly paid-up shares in the above Company, I hereby 





Pidity of the circulutory system, causing discoloration 
ofthe hauds, redness, roughness of the skin, distiguring 
the face, and giving it an unsightly appearance, iu lieu of 
& clear, fair, aud healthy complexion. 

** This book is, ashe has aimed to make it, ‘ thoroughly 
useful and practical.’""—Medical Times and Gazetie, 
August 4, 186. 

To be had direct from the Author, 29 George street, 
Hauover square, London, W. 


request that you will allot me that number; and I agree 
to become a member of the said Compauy, and to accept 
such shares, or any less number you may allot me, or in 
default thereof that the deposit shall be forfeited ; and I 
authorize you to enter my name in the Register of Mem- 
bers in respect of the shares you will allot to me. 

ame in full 
Residence . 


Date .ccccccccescccccce cecccsee 





‘THE CHUBWA TEA COMPANY of 

‘ ASSAM (Limited). 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the LIST of 
APPLICATIONS for SHARES in this Company WILL 
BE CLOSED on THURSDAY, the 6th July prox. 

By order of the Board, 
A. FORBES, Secretary. 


2 East India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, E.C., June 22, 1365. 


| OYAL POLYTECHNIC. 

“ PROTEUS,” this new and wonderful Optical 
fllusion in Professor Pepper's entertainment, daily at 
2.30 and &—Will this Do? or, Rundom Recollections 
of English History, by Mr. G. Buckland, assisted b 
Mr. Hemming (the new Baritone), Miss K. Walton, an 
other artistes.—New Lecture by J. L, King, Esq., on 
Galibert’s * Appareils Respirat :urs. "—Pictorial Novelt: 
and Originality, the Holy Places at Mecca an 
Medina contrasted with those at Bethlehem and Jeru- 
salem, with two new Ghost Scenes (J. H. Pepper and 
H. Direks joint inventors).—Open from 12 to 5, and 7 to 
10. Admission to the whole, ls, 


JrENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 

and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIM- 
NEY-PIECES, FIRE-TRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. right stove, with ormolu ornaments, 
£3 8s, to £33 10s. ; brouzed fenders, with standarda, 7s. 
to £5 128; steel fenders, £3 3°. to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £18; chimney-pieces, 
from £1 &s. to £100; fire-irons, from 33, 3d. to £4 4s. 
Tie BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES with 
radiating hearth-plates. 

DAPIER MACHE and IRON TEA. 

TRAYS. An Assortment of TEA TRAYS and 

WAITERS wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, 
variety, or novelty. 
New Oval Papier Maché 

Trays, per set of three from 203. Od. to 10 guineas, 
Ditto iron ditto ........ from 13s. Od. to 4 guineas. 
Convex shape, ditto ..., from 7a. 6d, 

Round and Gothie Waiters, Cake and Bread-baskets, 

equally low, 


was S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING [RONMONGER by appoint. 
ment to H.R. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA. 
LOGUE gratis and post paid, It contains upwirds 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of S3:er- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimueypiece, Kitchen 
anges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Toa Trays, Urus and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cudery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
furnery, Lrou aud Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, aud Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5,and6 Perry's 
place; aud 1 Newman yard, London. 


OWLANDS’ KALYDOR is univer- 
sally esteemed by ladies for its improving and 
beautifying effects on the complexion and skin. It 
evadicates all reduess, tan, pimples, spots, freckles, 
and discolurations, and eas the skin soft, clear, 
and blooming. Price 4s.6d. aud 83. 6d. per bottle. Sold 
by chemists and perfumers. *,* Ask for “ ROW- 
LANDS’ KALYDOR.” 


‘OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE 
SKINS, with a delightful and lasting fragrance, by 
using the Celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TAL- 
LE?s, 4d. and 6d. each. Manufaciured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth Order of 
your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
R E C K I T r’s 
DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 
is now used in the Palacea of the Queen and Prince of 
Wales, which is a further coufirmation of its great 


superiority. 
RECKITT and SONS, — laue, London, E.C., and 




















OLLOWAY’'S PILLS.—Protectors of 
HEALTH.—Iao the hand-to-hand struggle for 
existence in the preseut day good health is everything. 
Holloway's purifying, digestive, and gently laxau © 
are odmirably adapted for restoring souuduess to 
invalids whose functions are so feebly perforwed that 
life itself seems most precarious. ‘The stomach has its 
many maladies removed by a judicious use of these pills, 
the torpid liver is roused by them to active Secretisn, aad 
every other orgau subserving digestion, is placed at its 
natural standard and better fitted for its duties. It is 
impossible to have a doctor at our elbow at all seasons 
aud places, but these pills will supplant that loss, for 
they universally act beueticially in every ailment. 


RHEUMATISM, CHILBLALNS, &c. 
i. ALGA MARINA has stood 


the severe test of many years’ public experience, 
aud has thereby acquired a celebrity which is unrivalled 
and daily increasing as a remedy for Kheumatism aud 
Kheumatic Gout, Glandular Affections and Chilblains, 
Contractions aud peta say of = Limbs -~ Joints, 
Neuralgic and other »inal Curvature, &c. 

The : Te wee) I to its good effects in all 
that class of diseases fur which the seaside is recom- 
mended may be obtained with the Pamphlet for three 
postage stamps of Mr. KEATING; — them will 
be found the certificate of a Physician in Her wy 
service, that it is the most efficacious remedy for CH 
BLALNS he has ever met with in his experience. 

The public should guard against spurious imitations 
by asking for COLES'S ALGA MARINA, and being 
careful to observe that his —eo appears upon the 
Jabel which eucircles each boitle. Every packet con: 
tains the Pamphlet, without which none is genuine. . 

Sold in bottles, 2% 94, 43. 6d., and 11s. each, by T. 
KEATING, 79 St. Paul's churchyard, Loudon, A. | by 
ali Chemists. 
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MISS KATE TE 


RRY’S BENEFIT. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE, FRIDAY, JUNE 30, 1865. 


When will be acted for the first time a New and Original Drama by TOM 


TAYLOR, 


LOVE LEVELS 


Esq., called 


ALL, 


WITH OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Tickets to be obtained and places secured at the Olympic Theatre, and at Mitchell’s 


Library, Old Bond Street. 








— CE and ART DEPARTMENT 
of the COMMITTEE of COUNCIL on EDUCA- 
TION.—The EXHIBITION of PORTRAIT MINIA- 
TURES at the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM is 
NOW OPEN DAILY. On Mondays, Tuesdays, and 
Saturdays from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., aud on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. ? 
By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


XHIBITION of the PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY of LONDON, 9 Conduit 
street, Regent street, NOW OPEN DAILY. 

Admission, 1s.; Season tickets, admitting to this and 
the Architectural Exhibition, and Exhibition of Building 
Inventions, Patents, &c., and to the Lectures and Con- 
versazioni, 2s, 6d. 

JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.S- 
JAMES EDMESTON, F.R.LB.A 





} Hon Sces. 





MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
OURIST TICKETS at Cheap Fares 
available for One Calendar Month, are ISSUED 
at the Midland Booking Office, King’s Cross, and other 
principal Stations; also in London at Cook’s Excursion 
and Tourist Office, 98 Fleet street, cornerof Bride lane, 


to 

SCOTLAND—Ediuburgh, Glasgow, Dumfries, Stir- 
ling, Perth, Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Inverness, &c. 

IRELAND—Beltast, Portrush, for Giant’s Causeway. 
HiLAKE DISTRICT—Windermere, lurness Abbey, 
Ulverstone, Grange, Coniston, Penrith, Kenwick, More- 
cambe, &c. 

SEA-SIDE and BATHING PLACES—Scarborough, 
Whitby, Filey, Bridlington, Redcar, Saltburn, Seaton, 
_ Hornsea, Harrogate, Matlock, Buxton, &c., 

Cc. 

Programmes and Full Particulars may be obtained at 
all the Compsny’s Stations and Receiving Ottices, 

Inquire at King’s Cross for Tickets rid Midland Rail- 
way. JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 

Derby, 1865. 


A TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 
NOTICE TO BONDHOLDERS. 

In conformity with the terms on which the SECOND 
MORTGAGE BONDS of the PENNSYLVANIA and 
NEW YORK SECTIONS of this Railway, were issued 
to the public, the FIRST ANNUAL DRAWING of 4 
per cent. of the gross amount of these Bonds will take 
place at the office of Messrs. I. F. Satterthwaite and 
Co., 38 Throgmorton street, in the presence of Mr. 
Grain, Public Notary, on THURSDAY, 6th July, at one 
o'clock, precisely. 

The authorized issue is as under, viz.:— 

PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION. 
950 Bonds of 1,000 dols. each. 950,000 dols. 
500 of 50,000 dols. 








Coupons 
due Jan. 


1,000,000 dols, ) 884 July. 
NEW YORK DIVISION. 


” 00 4, ” 


400 Bonds of 1,900 dols. each. 400,000 dols, Cc 

600 ,, Of 500 » 4, 310,000 dols. Pam 

1,000 ,, of 100 ,, x 100,000 dols. out” Gate 
800,000 dols. ber. 


Four per cent. of each denomination will be drawn on 
the above day,and the Bonds so drawn that have been 
issued in London will be paid off at the rate of £225 tor 
every 1,000 dollar Bond, £112 10s. for every 500 dollar 
Bond, and £22 10s. for every 100 doliar Bond, on pre- 
sentution at the Company’s Offices, 5 Westminster 
chambers, Victoria street, Westminster, the Bouds of 
the New York section on the Ist October, 1865, and of 
the Pennsylvania section on Ist January, 1866, in addi- 
tion to the Coupon due on those days, after which all 
interest will cease. 

On payment the drawn Bonds will be cancelled in the 
presence of a public notary. 

Offices, 5 Westminsier chambers, 

Victoria street, Westminster, June 20, 1865. 


HE IMPERIAL MERCANTILE 
CREDI? ASSOCIATION (Limited). 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the Transfer 
Books of this Association will be closed from the 1st 
until the 14th proximo, both days inclusive, preparatory 
to the second half-yearly general meeting. 





By Order, 
W. C. WINTERBOT OM, Secretary, 
27 Lombard street, London, E. C., 22ud June, 1865. 


CCIDENTS to LIFE or LIMB, 
in the FLELD, the STREETS, or at HOME, 
Provided for by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
64 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
CoMPENSATION HAS BEEN Parp For 10,000 CLAIMs. 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week while laid up 
by Injury, secured 
By an ANNUAL PAYMENT OF FROM £3 TO £5 5s, 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the offices, 64 CoRN- 
HILL and 10 REGENT STREET. 





i AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY Roya CHARTER. 
Every description of Banking Business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, ani also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upon current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


| | OME and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limited). 
FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE, 
Subscribed Capital, One Million.—Paid up, £100,009. 
Chief Otfices—69 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Fire and Life Insurances at moderate rates aud on liberal 
terms. 
THOMAS MILLER, 
Manager, Fire and Life Departments. 








£4 lds. PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK. 
THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY are now issuing this Stock. Applica- 
tions to be made to J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopsgaie Terminus, London, June 15,1365. 





H. J. and D. NICOLL, 

OR GENTLEMEN Visiting the SEA- 
SIDE, or TOURISTS.—NICOLL’S CHEVIOT 
SUITS and GUINEA WATERPROOF TWEED OVER 
COATS are patronized by travellers all over the world. 
| pp ensy magnet KNICKERBOCKER 
SUITS for BOYS at 21s., 255., 31s. 6d., &e., &c. Also 
ss JACKET, VEST, and 

TROUSERS SUIT. 25s., 31s. 6d., &e., &e. 





H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116,118, 120 Regent street, 
22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester ; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


YDRAULIC SUCTION PUMPS, 
GARDEN WATERING ENGINES, PAIL 
MACHINES, CONSERVATORY PUMPS, and GREEN- 
HOUSE SYRINGES. With all the Latest Lmprove- 
ments. Manufactured only by the Patentee. 
RICHARD READ, 35 Regent circus, Piccadilly, 
London, W. 
*,* Descriptions, with Drawings, post free. 








~ 
< 





The FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS. 
H EAL and SON, of TOTTENHAM- 


COUR. ROAD, have greatly eularged their 
Premises, for the purpose of making a more complete 
arrangement of their Stoc k. 

They have now Ten separate Rooms, each completely 
furnished with a different Suite of Bed-room Furniture ; 
these are irrespective of their geueral Stock, displayed 
in Six Galleries, and Two large ground-floor Warerooms ; 
the whole forming, they believe, the most complete Stock 
of Bed-room Furniture in the Kingdom. 

HEAL and SON'S ILLUS’ RATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent 
free by post, on application, to HEALand SON, 196, 197, 
198 Lottenham-court road, London, W. 





EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 

ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated Catalogue, 

with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 

TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 

and SONS, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 34 Berners street, 
London, W. 


( : LASS, CHINA, and EARTHEN- 
WARE SHOW-ROOMS. 

Notice of REMOVAL from 147 HOUNDSDITCH, in 
consequence of the LATE FIRE. 

J. DEFRIES and SONS beg to inform their friends, 
merchants, aud the trade that they have removed to 
their temporary SHOW-ROOMS, 16 aud 17 COMMER- 
CIAL STREET, WHITECHAPEL, 

EK ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SON3.—Owiug to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high areputation, additional space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses 26 and 27 Beruers 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmauship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicitan inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 





Now réady, in post 8yo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
KIN DISEASES and their associated 
Constitutional Disorders ; with full Directions for 
Medicinal, Dietetic, aud General Hygienic Sell-Manage- 
meut. By J. WitKins WILLIAMS, M.R.C.S, Eng. 
“Mr. Williams’s observations on syphilitic eruptions 
will repay perusal.’ —ZLancet, Feb, 25, 1505. 





W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 





London: Simpxin, MagsHALL, and Co. 


rae 
SHANKS’ NEW IMPROvEp 
PATENT LAWN MOWERs, 


Patronized on Five Separate Occasions durin 
of 1864 by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN mmm 





SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are in dai] 
use in the Royal Gardens at Kew, Windsor. Buckingh, 
Palace, Hampton Court, Osborne, and Balmoral: in rs 
Grounds of the Crystal Palace Company at Sydenham: 
in the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Kensing. 
ton; in Victoria Park; in Battersea Park, and in men 
hundreds of the principal Gardens in the Kingdom ag 
well as abroad, where their merits have been fully tried 
and their success established. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are ah 
warranted to give ample satisfaction, and if not approved 
of can be at once returned. Their great durability, simpli. 
city of construction, and ease in working give them a 
decided superiority over all other Lawn Mowers. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS do their 
work on uneven as well as on level lawns in a much neater 
manner than the Scythe at Aalf the expense, and it is 
quite immaterial whether the grass be wet or dry. 

Illustrated Circulars seut free on application. 


A. SHANKS and SON, 27 Leadenhall street, London, 








Estimates, with detailed lists of the necessary 
Outfits for mercantile and other appointments to India, 
China, or any of the Colonies, will be forwarded on ap- 
plication to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, 
next door to Somerset House, Strand. 


T HRESHER’S KASHMIR 

FLANNEL SHIRTS.—Sold only by Taresueg 
and GLenny, Outlitters, next door to Somerset House, 
Surand. 


: ‘ Se 
| Byars WINES.—H. R. WILLIAMS 
and Co., Importers of Foreign Wines, Crosby Hall, 
London. Entrances, 32 Bishopsgate street, aud Crosby 
square. 
Si. EMILION.—A pure, sound Wine, entirely free 
from acidity oe 





BEAUJOLAIS.—A useful Wine, with more body 
than the St. Kmilion.. .. cc cc ec co co My 


OP. MOTEPME .. cc oe oe os 
NIERSTtIN.—A very good HOCK a 
HUNGARIAN CHABLIS.. .. «6 oc of oo 18s, 


oo co I, 


. 
. 


HUNGARIAN CARLOVIITZ .. os 

HUNGARIAN MENESE wc « «- 

Bottles included. 

Price List of Port, Sherry, aud other wines to be 
obtained on application, free. 


pats SHERRY at 36s. per Dozen, 
Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles and Cases 
included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders payable 
in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a ceutury), | Chapel street West, 
May)fair, W., London. 


y INAHAN’S LL WHISKY ». 
COGNAC BRANDY.—tThis celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kiuahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 


YAU DE VIE.—Ibis Pure PALE 

4 BRANDY, 18s. per gall. (introduced by us in 
1851), is very superior to recent importations of Cognae, 
In French botiles, 383. per doz.; or in a case, 39s, 
railway carriage paid.—No agents, and to be obtained 
only of HENKY BRETT ani Co., Old Furnival’s Dis- 
tillery, Holborn, E.C., and 3) Regent street. tstablished 
1829. 





















YEPSINE. — MORSON’S' PEPSINE 
WINE.—MORSON'S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 
Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, London, W.C. Pepsine 
Wiue in bottles at 3s., 5s., and 10s. each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d, each. 











RIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE 
of ANCHOVIES, SAUCES. PICKLES, &c., pure 
and good, as supplied by JOHN BURGESS and SON, 
for more than a hundred years. 
107 Strand (corner of Savoy Steps), Loudon. 
yh ep ein CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks,Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and uurivalled for general 
use, is sold by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. it is 
manufactured only by the Mxecutors of the Sole Pro- 
prietor, CHARLES COCKS, 6 Duke street, Reading, 
the Original Sauce Warelouse. 
All Others are Spurious Imitations, 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERKINS’ 

\ TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 

noisseurs 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared solely by Lea and Pexains. 
The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitatious, and should see that Lee and PexRins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for xport, by the Proprietors , 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Bancray aud Sons, London, &e., &e, aud by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 











i i i 
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-NT. INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 
—E PER CENT . - z 
fp ESTATES BANK, LIMITED, 
upon Real Securities at a uni- 
T mabe an aA is therefore enabled to offer 
-_ nt. Interest to Depositors. Deposit Notes are 


Five a of £10 and upwards, on which interest 
A from the date of receipt to the expiration of 
is al 


i vithdrawal. 

eee JOSEPH ‘A. HORNER, General Manager. 
ces: 156 Strand, London; an 

6 D’Olier street, Dublin. 


AN LIFE INSURANCE 


Ic 
p* OFFICE. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1797. 


ARD STREET, E.C., aud 57 CHARING 
o— CROSS, S.W. 
DrirEcToRS. 
3 E. Coope, Esq. | Henry Lancelot Holland, 
Cotton, Esq., | Esq. 
D.C.L., F.R.S. William James Lancaster, 
. ‘arquhar, Esq. 2sq. 
Tove UP Gordon, Esq., | Sir John Lubbock, Esq., 
JeLD. F-RS. | Barts FS. 
Bete wkins, jun.,| Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
— - die | Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Kirkasn D. Hodgson, | Marmaduke Wyvill, jun., 
., MP. | Keq., M.P. 
et OBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 
jg Company grants Assurances at Moderate Rates 
fimeniom with Participation in Profits, and at Low 
Rates without Profits. ; 
Also—Loans, in sums of not less than £500, in con~ 
nection with Life Assurance upon Approved Security. 
At the last Division of Protits the Bonus varied from 
98 to 6 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
For particulars and forms of proposal apply to the 


Secretary. 


HE GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
T ASSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1821. 
No. 11 Lombard street, London, B.C. 
REDUCTION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 

Total Invested F'unds upwards of £2,750,000. 
Total Income, upwards of £315,v00. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN tbat FIRE POLI- 
CIES which expire at Midsummer, must be renewed 
within Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company's 
Agents throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they become 








d 
“all Insurances now have the benelit of the RE- 
DUCED DUTY of 1s. 6d. per cent. 
For Prospectus and other information apply to the 
Company's Agents, or to 
T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 


aateatnasciaeatanananprennnmnnaa : 

TORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 
N The full benefit of the reduction of duty to 1s. 6d. 
per cent. from Midsummer next will be given to insurers 
now effecting policies with this Company. 

By this reduction and the BONUS SYSTEM of the 
NORWICH UNION the cost of insurance will be re- 
duced to @ minimum amount. 

EXAMPLES of PREMIUMS REDUCED BY BONUS. 


Aunual Reduced Pre 








- . + ! 
No. of Policy.|Sum Insured.| Premium. |now payable. 
£ | € sd. £ sd, 
441,411 92,540 222 4 4 120192 
450,156 12,000 63 0 0 35 00 
484,173 6,800 3514 0 19168 
506,975 5,000 | 710 0 4 64 








The rates of premium are in no case higher than those 
charged by the other principal offices giving no bouus to 
their insurers 

The duty paid to Government for the year 1863 was 
$34,152 11s. 9d.; the amount insured on farming stock 
was £10,203,272. 

For prospectuses apply to the “Society's offices, 29 
Fleet street, K.C.; and Surrey street, Norwich. 





BONUS YEAR, 1865. 
TORTH BRITISH and MERCANTILE 
1 INSURANCE COMPANY. 

The SIXTH SEPTENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS 
takes place on the 31st December next. 

The fund then to be divided will consist of the Profits 
which have accumulated since 1853. 

All participating policies Opened before that date will 
share in the division. 

During the six years prior to the last 

Division the annual average of sums 

assured amounted to ........ -ee.. £293,694 0 O 
Daring the last six years—1859 to 1864 

inclusive the annual average has 

amounted to ....cccercsccesececeee £701,656 0 0 

Being an increase of 138 per cent. 

During the Years 1563 aud 1864 the Company has 

issued 2,311 NEW POLICLES, assuring very nearly 
TWO MILLIONS STERLING. 
In 1864 alone 1,240 Policies were is- 

sued, assuring > orccccececs £1,034,578 0 0 

NINETY per CENT. of the whole Profits divided 
among the assured. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
PREMIUMS for 1864, less Re-insur- 

BICES seve ccvecesssocccccccecseess £219,235 10 8 

Being an INCREASE over those for 
BEE Of ...ccene cvcvccccsecccccesess S00 3 & 

INSURANCES granted at HOME and ABROAD on 
the most liberal terms. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS at S3lst 

December, 1864 . .e0+e.seese-ee0+- £2,304,512 7 10 
ANNUAL REVENUE from all sources £565,498 16 2 

This Company grants the public the full value of the 
REDUCTION of DU'TY, and issues Policies free of any 
charge for Stamp. 

Forms of Proposal, and fall information, may be had 
at the Head Offices, or from any of the Agents through- 
Out the Kingdom, Colonies, &c. 

CHIEF OFFICES. 
LONDON ....... .-61 Threadneedle street. 
West-Enp Brancu: (Secretary, A. J. Russell), 
8 Waterloo place, Pull Mall. 
F. W. LANCE, See 














(By Order) 


etary. 





TO THE ELECTORS OF THE CITY OF LONDON, 
GENTLEMEN — ; 
i Y health has for some time prevented 
me from attending so regularly as I could have 
desired to my Parliamentary duties, and with great regret 
I have often been obliged to deprive myself of the satis- 
faction of assisting in the support of useful aud importa»t 
measures. If, however, at any time or in any respect 
the interests of my constituents would have suffered by 
my absence, I should not have hesitated to return into 
your hands that trust which for so many years I pride 
myself on having held, 

I am happy to say that my health is gradually improv- 
ing, and if | am so fortunate as to retain your confidence, 
and to have again the honour of representing you, I 
hope when the new Parliameut meets to be able to prove 
by my votes that my opinions are still in favour of those 
liberal principles, and of that liberal system of legislation 
which I have advocated for so many years, and which 
experience has proved to be so eminently successful. 

Under this system the interests of the working and 
poorer classes have been a subject of constant solicitude, 
taxation has been largely diminished, and the happiness 
and general prosperity of the country are universally 
recognized. May we not consider that these blessings, 
under Divine Providence, are principally owing to the 
liberal policy and the liberal measures which we have 
steadily and constantly supporced. 

We must, however, not forget that much remains still 
to be done ; that the measures already past are but the 
fore: unners of others ejually beueticial, and the success 
of which will require all the energy anu co-operation of 
a united party. 

It is, therefore, for the constituency of this great 
capital to decide if they will coutinue their confidence in 
those who have on all occasions given their votes in 
favour of useful and necessary changes, or will transfer 
it to those who now adopt, as it they had been their own, 
the measures which have had to encounter their per- 
sistent but ineffectual opposition. 

I trust that, beving been so long identified with the 
party to whose exertions these beneficial reforms are to 
be attributed, I may still receive your generous support, 
and be again placed in the honourable position ot your 
representative, to assist in giving etfect to the wishes of 
the large majority of the constituency, which, I am proud 
to say, are those also of 

Your very faithful aud obedient servant, 
LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD, 
New Court, June 23, 1305. 


To THE ELECLrORS OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 
GreNTLEMEN,— i . 
T= appearance in this morning’s papers 
of addresses from two gentlemen, asking for your 
support ou Conservative principles, makes it proper that 
Ishould not delay tv inform you that it is my intention 
to solicit at the ensuing Geuveral Election a renewal of 
the confidence you have reposed in me, as one of your 
representatives, during the two successive Parliaments. 

I appeal to my votes during that period as affording 
the truest pledge of my fidelity to those principles of 
progress aud reform of our jnustitution s—toleration and 
freedoin of thought in matters of relig.ous belief—which 
have ever been the watchwords of t.e Liberal party in 
the City of London. I refer, at the same time, with 
contidence, to the atteution I have been able to bestow 
upon the mauy interests, commerciai, social, and muni- 
cipal, confided to my charge. 

The issue tobe decided by the constituencies at this 
eleciion is clear and distinct. Is the policy of the Liberal 
party, as represented by the Government of Lord Pal- 
mersiou, approved by the people or not? 

The country is at this moment in the enjoyment of 
commerciul prosperity and general contentment beyond 
al example, mamly due to the wise and staiesmanlike 
measures of the Goverument, and the enlightened 
financial policy of the Cuaucellor of the Exchequer. Of 
which of those measures Cin it be said that it has been 
passed without the remonstrances and resistavce of the 
Conservative party? 

By moderation aud adherence to the principles of a 
strict neutrality, the foreign policy of the Government 
bas majniained the country in peaceful and friendly 
relations with foreign vations during a period of great 
Strain upon its patience. On what occasion, it may well 
be asked, has that policy ever met with the cordial sup- 
port of those who now ask the country to displace its 
authors? Had other counsels prevailed, Conservative 
sympathies would have provoked hostilities with 
America aud Germany ; and, instead of enjoying reduced 
taxation, we must have borue the heavy burden of a war 
expenditure; while in place of the development of 
national wealth, we should have wituessed the growth of 
national debt. 

Religious toleration finds no favour on the Conserva- 
tive benches. The debates on the Catholic Oath Bill 
bear witness to the prejudice which bars on every 
occasion the claims of those whose convictious place 
them beyoud the pale of the Established Church. 

In like manner have the discussions on the Union 
Chargeability Bill illustrated another cardinal point of 
difference betwee tue principles of the two great parties 
in the State. While the Liberals have earnestly advo- 
cated an equitable adjustment of the burdens connected 
with the support of the poor, the Conservative party, 
with instinctve jealousy, have looked mainly to the 
protection of the territorial interest. 

To any wisely and well-considered plan for the ex- 
tension of the franchise and the admission to the pri- 
vilege of voting of many of those Classes who are now oy 
circumstances excluded, | aus prepared to give a earuest 
aud hearty support. 

I cannot doubt that the result of this election will 
justify my appeal for your coutinued support. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your very faithful servant, 
ROBL. WIGRAM CRAWFORD. 

No. 71 Old Broad street, City, June 20, 1805. 








TO THE LIVERYMEN AND OTHER ELECTORS 
OF THE CILY OF LONDON. 
GENTLEMEN,— i 
Te years ago a vacancy occurred in 
the representation of the City of London; you 
did me the honour to elect me to the vacant seat. 

I cannot expect that in so short a time I can have 
secured the coutidence which you justly repose in your 
older menbers; but enough time bas clapsed to show 
whether I have represented your opinions, and whether 
I have fulfilled the pledges which I gave at my election. 
You then gene 0 :+ly tovk me, on uutr.ed ma, ou rus’. 


T now assume the graver responsibility of askiug you to 
elect me again. 

During the two years that have elapsed, the country 
has been divided less on questions of party than on 
questions of priucip'e. 

The best measures brought forward by the present 
Government, or from the Liberal side, have been opposed 
by the Conservatives, not, indeed, from any factious 
desire to overthrow the Ministry, but froma deep-seated 
difference of spirit and view which Conservatives often 
disguise in their election addresses, but almost inva- 
riably disp'ay in their Parliamentary votes. 

Compelled to acquiesce in the triumphant past of 
Liberal legislation in Eugland, they profess themselves 
to be entirely Liberal on those questions which success 
has placed beyond Tory opposition. The moment a new 
Reform has to be carried, they are found to be eatirely 
Conservative. 

So long as no action is called for, they speak our 
lauguage and adopt our principles, declaring themselves 
ready to support any “judicious or well-considered 
measure.” But, as it turns out, no measure ever is 
* judicious or well-considered” in their eyes, until it 
has passed in spite of their opposition. 

They respect the feelings of those who differ from the 
opinions of the Church—but, in practice, no mitigation 
of religious disabilities is supported by their votes. 

They are in favour of satisfactory measures for the 
“equitabie adjustment of Church-rates”"—but the aboli- 
tion of Church-rates is resisted, and their “ equitable 
adjustment” is never forthcoming. 

They are in favour of judicious and well-considered 
Reform, and brought forward a Reforut Bill, in which 
the essential requirement—a provision for the repre- 
sentation of the working classes—was left out. Now, 
they profess to await the pressure of public opiaion—by 
which they clearly mean the opinion of others,and not 
of themselves. 

They are in favour of a policy of non-intervention 
now, when there is no struggle in which to intervene. 

Her Majesty's Government and the L:beral party may 
point with legitimate satisfaction to many measures of 
national importance which they have passed. 

In the Government Annuities Bill of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, his large financial genius, and his 
warm love and solicitude for the welfare of the working 
classes, were equally displayed. 

Capital and labour will soon have been brought 
Nearer together by the Partuership Law Amendment 
Bill—which establishes freedom of contract, but which, 
nevertheless, was not recognized by Conservative free 
traders as an application of tree trade to capital. 

The emancipation of labour in its relation to land has 
been begun by the Union Chargeavility Act. This 
great measure, which applies the principles of free trade 
to labour, by enabling the working man to carry h's 
labour to the most profitable market, is about to be 
passed, notwithstanding streuuous Conservative oppo- 
sition. 

In the Housele s Poor Bill a valuable step was taken 
in the direction of a more equitable distribution of the 
poor-rates. 

Several measures have been brought forward by 
Churehmen on the Liveral side for the extension of re- 
ligious liberty. Measures conceived, not in any spirit 
ot hostility to the Church of Mugland, but with the 
object of conceding just rights to other denominations, 
without curtailing the just rights of the Church, have 
been arraigued as irreligious, aud opposed as subversive 
of Chureh and Constituuion. 

The elasticity of our revenue, the increase of our re- 
sources, the steady remission of taxatioa, the decrease of 
the National Debt, are the direct and unquesiiouable re- 
sults of the policy of the Liberal party. 

To that party I think it an honour to belong, and I 
ask the permission of the electors of the Cuy of London 
to devote my best energies to its support iu the Parlia- 
ment adout to be elected. 

1 have the houour to remain, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
GEORGE J. GOSCHEN. 

No. 12 Austin Friars, June 20, 1565. 


TO THE ELECTORS OF THE CITY OF LONDON 
GenTLeMen,— : 
HAVE on several occasions been re- 
quested by influential citizens of London to allow 
myself to be nominated as a candidate whenever a va- 
caucy shouid occur in the representation of the City. 

Sir James Duke having, in a letter to the Zimes of the 
25th Jury last, announced his intention of returing from 
Parliameut, [ took the earliest opportunity of responding 
to the wisies of thosewho thought | should not prove an 
unworthy representative of the great interests cutrusted 
to a member of Parhament for the City of Loudon, by 
issuiug an address,in wich | stated that | should esteem 
ita great honour to be returned as one of the represen- 
tatives for the City of Loudon, as 1 had for many years 
been actively engaged in its public affairs, and largely 
interested in its trade and commerce. 

My attachment to the Liberal cause is well known to 
the electors, aud my connection with the Liberal party 
is not of recent date, I have always advocated aud sup- 
ported those Liberal principles which have tended so 
materially to promote the prosperity of all classes in this 
couutry, and a: the same time have added streugth aud 
security to the Coustitution. 

1 have received so large an amount of unsolicited sup- 
port from the various sections of the constituency, from 
the Livery, from the members of the Corporation, and 
from the citizens generally, as to leave no doubt of my 
sucess. 

I have, therefore, pledged myself to my friends and 
supporters in the event of a Coutest to proceed to the 

oll. 
Thanking you for the confidence you have expressed , 
and for the generous support you have offered, 
1 remain, Geutlemen, 
Yours very faithfully, 
WILLIAM LAWRENCE, 
No. 94 Westbourne terrace, December 22, 1s64. 








INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—-The Medical profession for thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
kind, and as a mild aperient it is especially adapted for 
ladies and children. Prepared solely by DINNE FORD 
and Co., Chemists, &c., 172 New Bond street, London, 
and sold throughout the world by all respectable che- 
mists. CAUTION.—See that “ Dinneford aud Co,” is 
ou each vottle aid red label over the cork. 
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BOHN’S ROYAL ILLUSTRATED SERIES for JULY 
A ARRYAT'S PIRATE and the THREE 
\ CUTTERS, crown 8vo., with 20 sp'endid line en- 
gravings after Drawings by Stanfield, engraved on steel 
by Charles Heath, extra cloth, gilt edges. 63. 
Henry G. Bown, 4 and 5 York street, Covent garden, 
London, W.C. 








Now ready, price Is. 
HE APPROACHING DISSOLU- 
TION; or, Support the Goverament. Addressed 
to Electors by a Non-LEcToR. 
WituraM Rineway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all Book- 
sellers. 





The ARNOLD PRIZE ESSAY. 
Now ready, price 23. 6d. 
HE SECREL FRATERNITIES 
of the MIDDLEAGES. The Arnold Prize Essay 
for 1865, rexd in the Theatre, Oxford, June 21, 1865. By 
Americo Patrrey Marnras, B.A., late scholar of Lin- 
coln College. 
Rrvyinetons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Now ready, 8vo. cloth, with numerous Iilustrations from 
Original Sketches, drawn on wood by K. P. Leitch, and 
engraved by J. D. Cooper and W. J. Linton, with New 
Maps, showing the Route, price 21s, 

HE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE by 
LAND; being the History of an Expedition from 

the Atlantic to the Pacific through British Te:ritory, by 
ne of the Northern Passes in the Rocky Mountains. 

By Viscount Mitton, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., &c. &., and W. 

B. Cueav ie, B.A., M.B. Cautab., F.R.G.S. 
CasseLL, Petter, and Gaurin, London, E.C. 





Lately published, in feap, 8vo., price 73. cloth, 


fPHE ROMANCE of the SCARLET 

LEAF. Poems aud Ballads. (With adapta- 
tions from the Provengal Troubadours.) By HamiLron 
AIbE, author of * Rita,” “ Mr. aud Mrs. Faulconbridge,’ 
ke. 

“ They are agreeably and elegantly written.”—London 
Review. 

“ Mr. Hamilton Aide, who has written one or two very 
good novels, now publishes some poetry.”’"—Press. 

“*The Romance of the Scarlet Leaf’ isa poem which 
is the production of an able mind, and has decided 
merit."—Court Journal. 

London: Epwarp Moxon and Co., Dover street, W. 


AMPDEN (JOHN). A Fine Portrait 
of thia distinguished Liberal, one of the Foun- 
elers of English Liberty. 
“ He left none like behind him.”—Macavtay. 
Framing size, 21} by 19}. Painted by Johu Burnet. 
Price 7s. 
*,* A Catalogue of some hundred fine Steel Engrav- 
ings, sent free. 
London: WriLutaAm Treaa, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 








Medium 8vo., fancy cloth wrappers, price 2s, 6d. each. 
UNT'S (LEIGH), Author of “Jar of 
Honey from Mount Hybla, &.," INDICATOR, 
cand the Companion. 
I porns (LEIGH) The Seer; or, Com- 
mon-place Refreshed. 
London: Witi1aM Trae, Pancras lane, Cheapside, 


OSPEL PAGANISM; or, Reason’s 
Revolt Against the Revealed. 1 vol., prica 6s, 
,... Is entitled to credit for one act at least; instead 
of dissembling and cloaking his intent, as is the practice 
with some of our modern Church reformers, he has ouly 
«said what they would say if they dared."—Oz/ford Uni- 
wersity Herald. 
‘*.... Has the audacity to appeal to the intelligence 
of the age."—Public Opinion. 
“ .+e» Ideas which are fast becoming the thoughts 
of every one.” Anthropological Review. 
F. Farran, 282 Strand. 








Extra cloth, price 5s. 
CEPTICISM and SPIRITUALISM: 
the Experiences of a Sceptic. By the Authoress of 
~* Aurelia.” 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Ready this day, cloth, price 23, 6d. 


HANDBOOK for the MAN of 
no wo applicable to all Departments of 
cia gag t 


London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


PO 








LP: its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena, By Leo H. Grinpon. 
nine begs to announce the issue of the 
Monthly — the above popular Work in 12 Sixpeuny 
Parts I. to X. now ready. 
‘The work can be had complete in cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
London: F. Piraan, 20 Paternoster ro w, E.C. 





254 pages, boards, price 1s. 6d. 
ITS: a Collection of the Best Tales 
contributed to Temple Bar, Once a Week, Chum- 
ers's Journal, &c. By Lewis Hovucu, M.A. ‘ 

“The stories are mostly amusing, and written with 
doth humour and verve. The volume itse'f is as agree- 
able a companion as need be fur a two or three hours’ 
gourney in a railway carriage, It is sure to become 
popular, and its author will doubtless be encouraged to 
try once more his hand; should he do s», we wisa him 
e¥ery success, and more hits,"—Sunday Times. 


London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C, 


WEALE'S SERIES. 


OMPOSITION and PUNCTUATION 

J FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED for THOSE WHO 
HAVE NEGLECTED the STUDY of GRAMMAR. By 
Justin Brenan. Fourteenth Edition, price 1s. 

‘*A most useful work, worthy of attentive study."— 
Parthenon. 

“ A work that will profit alike the scholar and un- 
learned. It is carefully and tersely written."—Znglish 
Journal of Education. 

London : Vinrvue Brotuers and Co., Amen corner. 


WEALE’S SERIES. 
NGLISH DICTIONARY.—A New 
and Comprehensive Dictionary of the English 
Language, a3 spoken and -vritten, containing above 
100,000 words, or 50,000 more iian in any existing work. 

By Hype Crarxe, D.C.L., Author of an “ English 
Giammar.” Third Edition, cloth limp, 3s. 6d. ; cloth 
boards, 4s. 6d. ; half roan, 5s. 6d.; or, with Grammar, 
cloth boards, 5s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 63.; Grammar sepa- 
rately, price 1s. 

“In cheapness, portability, and fulness of useful 
matter, it far surpasses any other work of the kind that 
We are acquainted with."—Reader. 

London: Vinruge Brorners aud Co.. 1 Amen corner. 








Second Kdition, price One Shilling. 

| ) PILEPSY ; in What Class of Cases, and 

under what Circumstances, may we reasonably 
Hope for Cure in Epilepsy? By Wicuram Camps, M.D., 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London; 
author of Essays aud Reviews on Morbid Atfections of 
the Brain, Spinal Cord, and Nerves. 

H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower street North, W.C. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
parts of India—Latest Government Appointmeuats— 
Latest Information regarding the Services—Notes on all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilies Mail from India. 
Subscription 4s. per annum, payable in advance ; speci- 
men copy, 6d. 
arenmes Wu. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 
S.W. 








T= EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
249. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for inser- 
tion are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers im- 
mediately. ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS cannot 
be received later than SATURDAY NEXT. 
London: Lonasan and Co., Paternoster row. 


THE QUA RTERLY REVIEW, 
ULY 





No. CCXXXV., will be published on SATURDAY, 


JULY 8. 
ADVERTISEMENTS must be received by the Ist, 
and BILLS by the 5:h instant. 
50a Albemarle street, June 17th, 1865. 





Wiil be published on the 23th inst. 
ue SHILLING MAGAZINE. No. 
ILL., for JULY, 1365. 
CONTENTS. 

By the Author of “ George Geith,” &c. 

(Illustrated by J. D. Watson.) 
By A. J. Munby, M.A. 
Part L By Charles 


Phemie Keller. 
Chapters 9, 10, and LL. 

A Husband's Episodes. 

Jacob Touson and his Friends. 
Knight. 

The Reform of our Representative System : a Letter to 
the Editor. 

“ Phyllis.” 

“Christie and Manson's,” 
by KR. T. Prite!eit.) 

The “ Slashing” Style. 

Education ia China, Part I. 

Josiah Wedgwood aud his Ware. 
trations, 

Cricket. By C. D. Yonge, B.A. 

Sea Sickness. 

The Wild Flower of Ravensworth. By the Author of 
“ Dr. Jacob,” &. Chapters 7, 8, (Lllustrated by Paul 
Gray.) 

London: THomas Bosworta, 215 Regent street. 


By the Editor. (Illustrated 


By Sir John Bowring. 
Part Ll. (With Lilus- 





On Wednesday, the 28th inst., One Shilling, No. 67. 


T= CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JULY. With Illustrations by Gzorgz Du Mavu- 
RreR and Geor@s H. ‘THomas. 
CONTENTS. 
Wives and Daughte:s. Au Every-day Story. 
Illustration.) 
Chapter 
” 
” 


(With an 


XXXIIL—Brightening Prospects. 
XXXIV.—A Lover's Mistake. 
XXXV.—The Mother's Manewuvre. 
. XXX VL—Domestic Diplomacy. 
The Poetry of Proviucialism. 
The Shoddy Arist cvacy of America. 
Armadale. (With aa Illustration.) 
Book the Third—continued. 
Chapter X.—The Housemaid’s Face, 
XL—Miss Gwilt among the Quicksands. 
»  XIl,—The Clouding of the Sky. 
The English Drama during the Reigus of Elizabeth and 
Janes.—Part ILL 
The Famous Quire of Earndale. 
The Profession of Advocacy. 
Erasmus. 
Saura, Evper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


THE MINIATURE PORTRAITS.— 

INDIA.—The BUILDER of this day, price 
4d., by post 5d., contains:—View and Plansof Malvera 
Propr:eiary College—Architecture and Engineering in 
Iodia—The late Sir Joseph Paxton—Lhe Portrait Mini- 
atures in South Kensiugton Museum—The Washing 
Day in Tenemented Houses—Wages Movement iu the 
Loudon Building Trades—Albert Clock Lower for Bel- 
fasi—The Crosby Sewerage—Hint in connection with 
Local Industrial Exhibiuons—Railway Matters—Tne 
Half-fime System of Education: Working Men's Club 
Meetings—Wages and Strikes, &c., &c.—Ottice, 1 York 
street, Covent garden; aud all Bookseilerz. 








- ce 
RYSTAL PALACE.—NOTICE.— 
ly Shilling Days next week, Tue ° 
ee. only Shilling Days next week, Tuesday and T, 5 


a 
RYSTAL PALACE.—HANDEL Fre 
C TIVAL. NDEL PES. 


NEXT MONDAY, June 26......... ME 
NEXT WEDNESDAY, June 28 *.. SELE SHON 
NEXT FRIDAY, June 30 ........ ISRAEL 


. The Orches ra (double the diameter of the dome of St. 
Paul's), entirely roofed over, and acoustically ;.. 
proved, will contain nearly FOUR THOUSAND pre 
FORMERS. The performers, carefully selected fro, the 
Orchesiras, Musical Institutions, and Cathedral Ch “ae 
throughout the country, and from various parts of pe 
Continent, comprise all the principal professors be 
amateurs. It is contidently expected that this Festival 
will be by far the most complete and muguiticent dis in 
ever witnessed. phy 

The entire Musical Arrangements are under the 
direction of the SACRED HARMONIC socirtry 
Conductor, Mr. COSTA. tins 

PRINCIPAL VocaLtsts.—Mdlle. Adelina Patti, Madame 
Rudersdorif, Madame Lemmens Sherrington, Madime 
Parepa, Madame Sainton Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Cummings, Mr. Wei-s, Herr Schmid, and Mr. Santley, 
Organist—Mr. Brownsmith. z 

Stall tickets, including admission (in sets for the three 
days), for numbered stalls, 3 Guineas and 24 Guineas: 
stalls for single day, 25s. and 1 Guinea ; reserved tickets, 
including admission (in sets for the three days), in tows 
numbered, 23s. 6d.; reserved single day ticket, ditto, 
lus. Gd. ‘The stalls and reserved tickets include admis. 
sion. Admission tickets only—if bought before each 
day, 5s.; by payment at the Palace On the day, 7s. 6d, 

For particulars of return tickets exteuding over three 
days of the l’estival to holders of Festival tickets, see 
special bills, issued by nearly every Railway Company. 

Tickets at the Crysial Palace, Sydenham, London, S.E., 
or at No. 2 Kxeter Hall, Loudon, W.C. Cheques and 
post-office orders payavle to Geo. Grove. 

Full details of the lestival an! Bloc Plan of Reserved 
Seats, and Carte de Visite Photograph of Orchestra of 
Four Thousand Performers, may be had by application 
personilly or by letter enclosing two stamps, at the 
Crystal Palace, or at Exeter Hall. 


HANDEL FESTIVAL.—COUNTRY 
NOTICH.—RELTURN TICKETs.—As, 








accords 
ing to the notices issued by the principal railway com. 
panies, EXTENDED RETURN TICKE LS will be issued 
to holders of Festival Tickets, parties desirous of avail- 
ing themselves of these opportunities may secure Festival 
Tickets as above by RETURN OF POST by forwarding 
remittances by cheque or post-oltice order to No. 2 
Exeter Hall, payable to George Grove. 
ROB. K. BOWLEY, 
General Manager, Crystal Palace. 

Crystal Palace, June 22ud, 1869. 

Nore.—Inteniing visitors are referred to the Rail. 
ways in their several localities for exact information 
respecting Railway Tickets. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—HANDEL 
FESTIVAL.—The official and only correct BOOK 
of WORDs of the Festival, with introdu:tory remarks, 
complete lisis of the performers, aud fuil particulars of 
the arrangements for admission at the several entrauces, 
&c.,at the Crystal Palace, Exeter Hall, and within the 
Palace on each day of performance, at Messrs. Smith 
and Sons, bookstalls at London-bridge and Victoria, 
price half-a crown. 

Copies wi.l be forwarded by post, to any part of town 
or country, on receipt of stamps or post-office order 
(payable to George Grove, at the Chief Ottice) tor 2+, 8d. 
each copy- 

The music with programmes of each of tle three 
days will also be ready at the same time. 

ANDEL FESTIVAL.—FIRST DAY, 

— MESSIAH — MONDAY. — NOTICE. — The 

Oratorio will be precedéd by the National Anthem, * God 

Save the Queen,” which will be played at a Quarter 
before Tiree o'clock precisely. 

Visitors are respectfully reyuested to be in their places 
before that time. 








ANDEL FESTIVAL.—MESSIAH.— 

MONDAY NEXT. — Five Shilling Admission 
Tickets may be bought at the Crystal Palace, and at 2 
Exeter Hail, up to kight o'clock on Saturday evening. 
No guarantee can be given that the distant agencies cai 
be kept supplied. J’ersons wishing to secure them should 
apply early in the day. 








M ONSIE UR de LATOUR will give 
i during the months of June and July, at Wil.s's 

King street, St James's, a COURSE of 
MATINEKS LITIPERAIRES, or READINGS in 
FRENCH. These Readings will embrace Biographical 
Sketches of Remarkable Characters in French History, 
with remarks on and examp'es of the best Fronca 
Authors. ‘The first set of six Readings will include Le 
Cid, Le Tartuffe, Phédre, Biographical Sketches of 
Godefroi de Bouillon, Charlotte Curday, Laroe!eja juelein, 
with morceaux choisis from the Poems of Audié de 
Chenier, Comte de Vigny, Victor Hugo, Lamartiue, &c., 
aud sume of the old French Poets of tue luth century. 

Subscription to the First set, one Guinea. 

Programmes and Tickets may be obtained at Booth’s 
United Library, 307 Regent street; Rolandi’s, Beruers 
strevt; Wesierton's, Knightsbridge road; Grezg's, Lower 
Belgrave piace; Jeffs, Builington Arcade; Thimm's, 
Brook street; Mitchell's, Bond street; and also at 
Will:s’s Rooms, where the first Ma inee Littéraire will 
take place on Tuesday, 27th June next, at 3 o'clock, the 
others following on Juue 30 andJuly 4, 7, 11, 14, at the 
same rooms and hour. 


Byars NEW CANDLE.— 
Self-titting. No holder, paper, or scraping Te- 
quired. Patented. FIELDS’ improved patent, hard, 
snufess, Chamber Candle is self-iitting, clean, safe, 
economical, and burns to the end. Svld everywhere by 
Grocers and Oilmen; wholesale and for export, at the 
Works, 

J. C. and J. FIELDS’, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. Also, 
Fields’ celebrated United Service Soap Tablets, and 
Patent Paraffiue Candles, as suppliel to Her Majesty's 
Government. 


Rooms, 
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NEW WORKS in CIRCULATION at all 
y the LIBRARIES. 
MILDRED ARKELL. 


Ry Mrs, Henry Woop, ; 
Author of ** Eust Lynue,” de. [This day. 


ONE AGAINST THE WORLD 
A Novel. 

By the Author of “Abel Drake's Wife,” fo ek 

ALE: a Lancashire Story. By 


Be\JaMIN BRIERLY. In 3 vo's. (This day. 


MAN'S WAY. By the Author 
A bo he Field of Life.” In 3 vale ( This day. 


THEO LEIGH: a Novel. By Annie 
Tuomas, Author of “ Denis Donne.” In 3 vols. 
‘ (This day. 


GEORGE GEITH of FEN COURT, 
the Novel by F. G. Trarrorp, Author of ‘ City and 
Suburb,” * Too Much Alone,"&c, Iu 3 vols, Third 
Edition. ( This day. 


OOTING and FISHING in the 
RIVEKS, PRAIRIES, and BACKWOODSs of 


[ORTH AMERICA. By B, H. Revo. In 2 vols. 
nos ; (This day. 





TrxsteY Broriers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





In 5 vols. 

LIFE of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS, 
by AGNES STKICKLAND. With Portraits and IHis- 
toric: Vigneties, £2 12s, 6d. 





Complete in 8 vols. 

LIVES of the QUEENS of SCOTLAND, 
and Evglish Princesses Connected with the Regal 
Succession. By AGNes SrRickLanp. With Por- 
trait and Historical Vignettes. Price £4 42. 
Wits Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





FOR the GENERAL ELECTION, 

Just published, in feap., price 2+. cloth. 

HE SIX-YEAR OLD PARLIAMENT 
ad its APPROACHING DISSOLUTION: a 
succinct Statement of the Services of the Present Ad- 
ministration and the House of Commons from 1359 to 
1865, for the use of Candidates and Klectors. 
London: LonemaN, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 








Just published, in 8vo., pp. 583, price 1's. a 
IME and SPACE; a Metaphysical 
Essay. By Suapworrn H. Hopeson. 

London: Lonoman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 

WORKS on CRICKED by AUTHOR of “ The 
CRICKET FIELD.” 

Ia feap., with 7 Porwaits of C.icketers, price 5s. half- 
bound. 

Also, 
Author. 

The CRICKET FIELD ; or, the History 


(prnerane. by the same 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 2 vols. 8 


THRO 


By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE 


“A stirring tale of adventure in an absolutely new and 
virgin country, hitherto unvisited, except under condi- 
tions which reduced the trave'ler to the category of a 
mere senseless corpse in a coffin. He told his tale, too, 
more as Herodotus would have recited at Olympia than 
like & common-; lace voyager of the nineteenth century. 
He spoke with all the spirit and picturesqueness of the 
old Greek, combined with the careful eloquence of a 





- _ 


racy, 





MR. PALGRAVE’S CENTRAL ARABIA. 


** No work of receut years has added so much to the stock of general information about 
Arabia.” —Athenxum, 





vo. cloth, price 28s., with Portrait of the 


Author, Map, and Plans illustrating the Route, 


A NARRATIVE OF A YEAR’S JOURNEY 


UGII 


CENTRAL AND EASTERN ARABIA, 1862-63. 


, late of the 8th Regiment Bombay N.I. 


applaudel the accomplishments of the speaker, no less 
than they appreciated the interest of the primeval 
Eastern country thus brousht before their eyes. "— 
Quarterly Revive on Mr. Palgrave's Paper, real before 
the Royal Geographical Society. 

‘This is incomptwably the best book of travels, and, 
we are inclined to add, the best book of any kind, pro- 
duced this year." —-Spectator. 


trained orator, and his crowded audience admired and 
MACMILLAN and CO., 16 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London. 


LONDON AND PARIS. 


Now ready, with Map and Plans, 16mo., 3s. 6d. 
MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOK FOR MODERN LONDON. 


A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ALL THE SIGHTS AND OBJECTS OF INTEREST IN 
THE METROPOLIS. 


9 


Uniform with the above, with Map and Plans, 16mo., 5s. 


MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOK FOR PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ALL THE SIGHTS AND OBJECTS OF INTEREST IN 
THAT CITY AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
Paris: GALIGNANI—XAVIER—and HACHETTE. 

















MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


All the Best Books of the Season and of the past Twenty Years are in Circulation at 





aud Science of the Game of Cricket. Fourth Edition, MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


price 5s. 
The CRICKET TUTOR, a Treatise ex- 

clusively practical, ded:cated to Captains of Elevens. 

Secind Kdition, price Ls. 

London: Losamax, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





The Second Edition, revised,in 8vo, price 93, cloth. 

MUHE PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY ; 
or, Natural Law as applicable to Mental, Moral, 
and Social Science. By Cares Bray. 

“The establishment of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science, in 1857, was the practi- 
cal recognition of the principle that Mind is equa ly the 
subject of fixed law with Matter.”—Preface. 

By the same Author, Third Edition, price 3s. 6d. 

The EDUCATION of the FEELINGS 
and AFFECTIONS. 

London: Lonomaan, GREEN, anl Co., Paternoster row. 


Just published, demy 8vo., 7s, 6d. 
P* NCIPLES of REFORM: Political 
By Joun Boyp KINNEAR. 

CONTENTS. 

Part [.—Educational Franchise (with Draft Bill)\— 
Foreign Policy —Reduction of Taxation—Mili- 
tary and Naval Armaments, 1305 to 1s¢5— 
Defensive Expenditure and Systems. 

Part Il.—Simplification of Law—Assimilation of Law 
—Judicial Reportinge—Law of Marriage in 
England and Sco:land. 

Saitn, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


and Legal. 


Just published, crown 8vo., 63. 


TPHREE GREAT TEACHERS of OUR | It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exursirion, 1862. 


- OWN TIME; being an Attempt to Deduce the 
Spirit and Purpose Animating Carlyle, Tennyson, and 
Ruskin. By ALeExanver H. Jar. 

Smirn, ELper, and Co., 65 Cornhil’. 








MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ainple supply is provided of 


all the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


First-Class Subscription, for a constant succession of the Newest Books, ONE 
GUINEA per annum, commencing at any date. 
Class B Subscription, HALF A GUINEA per annum. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 








& LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 





Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, 
combining Parisian taste with the excellency and durability of material for which their 


House has been noted for upwards of 70 years. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE (by appointment to H.R.IL. the Princess of Wales), 
11 Wigmore Street, London., W. 











“ PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 
COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the ‘* BULL'S HEAD,” on each Package. 
Their 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 
Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 
J. and JI. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 

















Just published, price Is. 


REAT BRITAIN and her COL- 
ONIES. By Junius Voce, Ks}., Member of 
the House of Representatives, New Zealand. 
Saurn, Evper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


Just published, demy 8Y0., 6s. 


VINDICATION of the MARQUIS 


L 


44 of DALHOUSIES INDIAN ADMINISTRA- 
1IUN. By Sim Cuanves Jackson. 
Surrm, Exvper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


PACKETS, 8p. ; TINS, 1s. 
WARRANTED PERFECTLY PURE. 


Prepared from the Best Maize or Indian Corn. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’'S| 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A HISTORY of the COMMON- 
WEALTH of FLORENCE. From the Earliest 
Independence of the Commune to the Vall of the 





Republic in 1531. By Tuomas ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. ! 


Vo's. I. and II. demy 8vo., 5us. 

“* At a time when the eyes of all Europe are turned on 
the new capital of the Italian kingdom, no work could be 
more universally interesting than a History of Florence. 
Nor would it be possible to find an historian possessing 


more exceptional qualifications for his task than Mr. | 


Trollope. <A residence of twenty years on the scene of 
his labours, an intimate knowledge of the city and its 
inhabitants, a choice and full private library of Italian 
historians, a constant and privileged access to all the 
records and archives of the State, combined with a pro- 
found political discernment, a true spirit of historical 
¢riticism, a large-hearted, and intelligent sympathy with 
all that is great and noble in the Italian character, and 
last, not least, a delightfully spirited and easy style, unite 








in enabling the present writer to produce as vivid and | 


finished a picture of the great mediwval republic as can 
be conceived or desired."—Daily News. 


The HOLY LAND. By W. Hepworth 
DIXON. With Steel Engravings and Woodcuts. 2 
vols, demy 8vo. 24s. 

“This is a remarkable and very original book. The 
author is a shrewd and skilful observer, and a graphic 
and amusing writer. The familiar incidents of Oriental 
trave! seem novel and piquant as tiey are sucerssivel 
handled by Mr. Dixon, and he succeeds admirably in 
combining a multitude of petty details into a connected 
whole. These volumes wil! throw a new light on the 
facts and the accessorics of many a scene of Biblical his 
tory. The writer bas discreet! ided controversy of 
every kind, and ranks himself among the believers ia 
the Sacred story. In many places he reminds us of M. 
Renan’s famous romance, but there is the all-important 
difference that he accepts the scriptural narratives with- 
out doubt or criticism. His great obj to have 
been to throw a new human and modern interest over 
the familiar details of the ible 
modern form many of the scriptural stories (which he is 
very fond of calling ‘idyls"). and adorns them with all 
those details of place, and colour, and costume, and 
manners, and customs which would be found in a nar- 
Tative of our own day. I[n this he is generally very 
successful; and we doubt not that his volumes will be- 
come great favourites with many people for Sunday 
reading, and that to untravelled students his descrip- 
tions will be highly instructive as we las entertaining.”"— 
Saturday Review, May 27. 

EASTERN ENGLAND. From the 
THAMES to the HUMBER. By WALTER Wuire. 
2 vols. post 8vo., 18s. 


et seems 


“ Few people have pleasant associations connected 
with the eastern counties; but the interest Mr. Walter 
White has extracted from them will surprise few who 
have journeyed with him in other parts of England. It 
would be easy to make a long article out of the descrip- 
tive parts of his volumes—the account of The Times paper 
manufactory, Mr. Mechi’s sysiem of farming, the artillery 
practice at Shoeburyness, and the Burnham oyster 
tishery... He does not need mountains, or waterfalls, or 
forests, or the Rhine, or a rainbow, to make a pleasant 
book of travels. In foct, he gets on better without them.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, June 7. 

“ Volumes like these of Mr. White's are pleasant read- 
ing to take un at leisure moments....We discover in 
him great fondness for natural scenery, an intense love 
of rural life, and a fine power of conjuring up before the 
Teader's eye the main features of a land<cape by a few 
bold touches. We do not forget that in his ‘ Month in 
Yorkshire’ he has written one of the best books of home 
travel in our language, and that he has shown English- 
men they need not go abroad in search of beautiful or 
sublime scenery."—London Keview, June 17. 


The LITERATURE and CURIOSI- 
— of DREAMS, By Frank — — 
2 vols. post 8vo. [July 4th. 


DOCUMENTS from SIMANCAS 
RELATING to the REIGN of ELIZABETH, 
155°—1508, Translated from the Spanish of Don 
‘Tomas Gonzale ind Edited, with Notes and an 
Introduction, by Spencer Hart, F.S.A., Librarian 
to the Atheneum Club. In demy 8vo. [This day. 


CORNWALL and its COASTS. By 
ALPHONSE Isquiros, Author of “The English at 
Home.” Post 8vo, [On Monday. 


The ISTHMUS of PANAMA. By 
Cnaries J. YipweELL. Demy 8vo. [Nert week. 


The BUSINESS of PLEASURE. By 
EpmuNv Yares. 2 vols. post Svo, [On July 4. 


New Novels to be had at all Libraries. 
The LOST MANUSCRIPT. By Herr 














Freyrac, Author of ‘Debit and Credit.” Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Malcolm, 3 vols. post 8yo. 
STRATHMORE. By Ouida. 3 vols. 


LANGLEYHAUGH. A Tale of an 


Anglo-Saxon Family, 2 vols. post 8vo 


CYRIL BLOUNT; or, Trust Money. By 


the Author of “ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 


NEVER FORGOTTEN. 


FITZGERALD. 3 vo} 


ON GUARD. By Miss Thomas. 
Author of ** Denis Donne.” 3 vols. 

The WOMAN I LOVED and the 
WOMAN WHO LOVED ME. 
Agnes Tremorne.” 1 vol. 


193 Piceadilly. 


Thus he recasts into | 


By Percy | 


By the Author of 


MR. MURRAY'S 
HANDBOOKS FOR ENGLAND. 





| 

| 
HANDBOOK— 

| TRAVEL TALK, for Foreigners 


in England, in French, German, Italian, and 
English. 


| 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK— 


| MODERN LONDON. 

A Complete Guide to all the Sights and Objects 
| of Interest in the Metropolis. 
Map. lI6mo. 3s 6d. 


HANDBOOK— 
KENT and SUSSEX. 


Canterbury, Dover, Ramsgate, Sheerness, Ro- 
chester, Chatham, Woolwich, Brighton, Chiches- 
ter, Worthing, Hastings, Lewes, and Arundel. 

Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK— 


SURREY and HANTS. 
Kingston, Croydon, Reigate, Guildford, Win- 
chester, Southampton, Portsmouth, and the Isle 
of Wight. 
Post 8vo. 


Map. 10s. 


HANDBOOK— 

BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON. 
Windsor, Eton, Reading, Aylesbury, Uxbridge, 
Wycombe, Henley, Oxford, and the Descent of 
the Thames. 
Post 8vo. 


Map. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK— 
DEVON and CORNWALL. 


Exeter, Ilfracombe, Linton, Sidmouth, Dawlish, 

Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay, 

Launceston, Truro, Penzance, and Falmouth. 
Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK— 

WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. 
Salisbury, Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherborne, 
Wells, Bath, Bristol, and Taunton. 

Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK— 
DURHAM and NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. 


Neweastle, Darlington, Gateshead, Bishop Auck- 
land, Stockton, Hartlepool, Sunderland, Shields, 
Berwick-on-T weed, Morpeth, Tynemouth, Cold- 
stream, Alnwick, &e. 
Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 





HANDBOOK— 
IRELAND. 
Dublin, Belfast, Donegal, Galway, Wexford, 
Cork, Limerick, Waterford, the Lakes of Kil- 
larney, Coast of Munster, &c. 








Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 
HANDBOOK— 


NORTH and SOUTH WALES. 
Bangor, Carnarvon, Beaumaris, Snowdon, Con- 
Menai Straits, Carmarthen, Pembroke, 

Tenby, Swansea, and the Wye. 
Maps. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 


way, 


HANDBOOK— 
SOUTHERN CATHEDRALS. 
| Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, Wells, Roches- 
} ter, Canterbury, and Chichester, 





| With 200 Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 
HANDBOOK— 
EASTERN CATHEDRALS. 
| Oxford, Peterborough, Lincoln, Norwich, and 
| Ely. 
| 18s. 
HANDBOOK— 

WESTERN CATHEDRALS. 
Bristol, Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, and 
Lichfield. 
16s. 


' 


| JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





——————— 


13 Great MARLboRovcn STREET 


HURST AND BLACKETTs 
NEW WORKS. 


THE LIFE OF 
JOSIAH WEDGWoop 


From his Private C rrespondence and F; 
hi ms , d Family p, 
With an Introductory Sketch of the Art a Bh ‘pers, 
England. By Eviza METRYARD. Dedicated ri a 
mission, to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone Char Per. 
of the Exchequer. . sellor 
Vol. I, 8vo., is now ready, with Portraits ; 
P ’ ’ y, ¢ a and 
of 100 Illustrations, price 21s. elegantly bound a 
work will be completed in one more volume,  - 
“A very beautiful and valuable book.’ ¥ vaminer, 


ADVENTURES AMONG the DYAKs 
of es ~¢- Boxie, Esq., F.R.G.s, 
with Illastrations, 15s. 


BRIGAND LIFE in ITALY, 


Count Marret. 2 vo's. 8vo. 
“Two volumes of interesting research.”—Times, 
HISTORIC PICTURES. By A. Bail. 
LIE COcHRANE, M.P. 2 vols. 21s, 
“ Two entertaining volumes.”—T7imes. 


IMPRESSIONS of LIFE at HOME ang 
ABROAD. By Lord EusraceCectt. 8vo. 14s, 


“We are grateful to Lor! Enstace Ceeil fir a ond 
deal of information, given with unpretending goog 
sense."'"—Saturday Review. 


YACHTING ROUND the WEST of 
ENGLAND. By the Kev. A. G. L I STRANGE 
B.A., of Exeter College. Oxford, R-T.Y.C. 1 wot 
8vo., with Illustrations, lds. 4 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
MISS CAREW. By Amelia B. Edwards 


Author of “ Barbara's History.” 3 vols, 7 


ALEC FORBES of HOWGLEN. By 
GeorGe MacDonacp, M.A., Author of * David Elgin- 
brod,” &c. 3 vols. 

“No aceount of the story would give any idea of the 
profound interest that pervades the work from the first 
page to the lust." —Athenwum. 


ROSE AYLMER'S HOME. 3 vols. 


** A very plewsant, clever, an] natural tale.”"—Messenger. 


VIOLET OSBORNE. By Lady Emily 


Poxsonny. 3 vols. 


A FAITHFUL WOMAN. Bythe 


Author of “ Cousin Geoffrey,” &e. 3 vols. 





8y0, 


By 








NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published, 2 vols. crown Svo. cloth, price 12s, 


Miss Russell’s Hobby. 


MAcMILian and Co.,16 Beiford street, Covent Garden, 
London. 


This day is published. 


Letters from Egypt. 


By Lady DurF-Gorpon. 
1863-65. 
Crown Syo. cloth, price 8s. 6d. 

“ As fresh in interest as it is sweet and bright in st)le.” 
—Atheneum. 

“No English traveller has ever had such opportuni- 
ties for observation as she has enjoyed. She hus lived 
not merely among the Arabs of Upper Egypt, but 
actually as one of themselves. But it is not 80 much the 
pictures of Arab rara! life and manners, customs, and 
character, with which her pages abound, thit constitute 
the charm of these letters, as their freshness, natural- 
ness, and originality. We cordially recommend them to 
all readers in quest of ahealthy and entertaining book of 
travels."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Redford street, Covent garden, 
London. 


MACMILLAN and Co., 16 





Mr. KINGSLEY’S NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published, Second Edition, 3 vols. crown 8y0. 
cloth, price £1 11s. 6d. 
THE 


Hillyars & the Burtons: 


A STORY of TWO FAMILIES. 
By Henry Krinas ey, 
Author of“ Austin Elliot,” “ Ravenshoe,” &c. 

‘‘ One of the most enjoyable books we have ever read.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 

“ Hehandles his materials in masterly fashion, and 
creates his effects without effort."—Court Circular. 
MacMILLAN and Co., 16 Bedford street, Covent garden, 

London. 





This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, price lis. 


A Theory of Salts: 


A TREATISE on the CONSTITUTION of BIPOLAR 
({WO-MEMBERED) CHEMICAL COMPUU NDS. 
By the late CHarnLes BLANCHFORD MANSFIELD. 


MAcMILLAN and Co., 16 Bedford street, Covent garden, 
Loudon. 
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THE LONDON MERCHANTS’ COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Act of 1862, with Limited Liability. 


Capital, £1,500,000 in 15,000 Shares of £100 each. 


£2 per Share to be paid on Application, and £8 on Allotment. 


No further Call will exceed £5 per Share, nor be made at intervals of less than Three Months. 


It is not intended to Call up more than £50 .u 


i Share. ~ mr. 





. 





DIREcTORs. 


W. R. ROBINSON, Esq., 
JOHN FLEMING, Esq., 
GEORGE FLEMING, Esq., 
JAMES ALEXANDER, Esq., 2? Messrs. Redfern, Alexander, & 
PHILIP VANDERBYL, Esq, Co. 

R. STUART LANE, Esq., ; 

HORACE FE. CILAPMAN, raa,} Messrs. Lane, Hankey, & Co. 
H. F. HELBERT, Esq., 


\ Messrs. Robinson & Fleming. 


BANKERs. 
LONDON and COUNTY BANK, Lombard street. 
NATIONAL BANK, O11 Broad street, and all its BRANCHES. 
Messrs. PRESCOTT, GROVE, CAVE,& CAVE, Threadneedle st. 








Sonicitors. 
Messrs. NEWBON, EVANS, and Co., Nicholas lane. 


Messrs. COTTERILL and SONS, Throgmorton street. 


BROKERS. 
Messrs. SEYMOUR and Co., 'Throgmorton street. 


Messrs. HITCHENS, HARRISON, and Co., Threadneedle street, 
Secretary (pro tem )—J. D. O'BRIEN, Esq. 


Temporary Orrices.—21 AUSTIN FRIARS. 


PROSPECTUS. 


This Company has been formed by the amalgamation of the following 
London firms, for the purpose of carrying on and extending their busi- 
ness as Merchants under the Joint-Stock Companies’ Act with Limited 
Liability :— 

Messrs. ROBINSON and FLEMING. 
REDFERN, ALEXANDER, and Co. 
LANE, HANKEY, and Co., 


Experience has shown that undertakings established upon the prin- 
ciple of Limited Liability can successfully carry out the most confiden- 
tial operations of Banking and Finance, and the Directors feel assured 
that the Mercantile transactions will now be even more freely entrusted 
to a Company so formed than to private firms. It is believed that the 
periodical publication of abalance-sheet, with the security afforded by a 
large uncalled Capital, will, when combined with the personal manage- 
ment of a Board of experienced Merchants, attract business of the best 
class, under permanently favourable conditions. 


The basis of the arrangement with the amalgamated firms is as fol- 
lows :— 


1, All the liabilities and obligations of each house are to be liquidated 
altogether independently of the Company, except where any such may 
hereafter be agreed to be taken over by the Board as new and desirable 
business, 


2. The partners of each house bind themselves not to enter into any 
fresh mercantile operations in England of a similar character during 
ten years; and the completeness of the transfer with the efficient 
management of each particular class of business, is ensured by the lead- 
ing members of the three firms joining the Board and remaining as 
Directors. The qualification of each Director is fixed by the Articles of 
Association at £10,000, to be held in the stock of the Company. 


3. The total good-will of the amalgamated firms will be taken, one-third 
in shares with £50 paid, and two-thirds in debentures payable, with 5 per 
cent. interest, in equal annual instalments over ten years; thus identify- 
ing the interests of the vendors completely and continuously with that of 
the Company. 


The total amount thus paid to the three firms for good-will in shares 
and debentures will be 375,000/., which sum is calculated upon their 
actual profits for three years, without estimating any increase from new 
business, or savings which will be effected by the amalgamation ; and 
assuming only the present profits of the united firms, a large dividend 
may therefore be anticipated on the paid-up capital from the establish- 
ment of the Company. 


The amalgamated firms and their immediate connections are prepared 
to subscribe for a large portion of the proposed capital; but as it is 
believed that the influence and prosperity of the Company will be 
increased by establishing it on a wide and a public basis, and that many 
investors will gladly seize the opportunity ci thus becoming merchants 
without the unlimited risk of partnership, the directors have decided to 
open the subscriptions to the public. 

To meet the wishes of those who may desire to pay up at once the 


amount that is intended to be called on the shares, it has been decided 
to allow such prepayments to the extent of £50 per share, and such 





shares will then rank for dividend in proportion to the amount paid-up. 
A separate form of application for such shares is enclosed. 

There will be no promotion-money paid for the formation of the 
Company. 

Applications for shares, accompanied by a remittance for the deposit, 


may be made to the Bankers and Brokers. The Articles of Association 
are open for inspection at the oflice of the Solicitors. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR ORDINARY SHARES. 


(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
No. 
To the Directors of the London Merchants’ Company (Limited). 





Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers, the sum of 
£ , being a deposit of £2 per share on shares in the above 
Company, I hereby request that you will allot me that number, and | 
agree to accept such shares or any less number you may allot to me, 
and I agree to pay the sum of £8 per share on allotment, and I 
authorize you to insert my name on the Register of Members for the 
number of shares allotted to me. 


Usual signature.........cccssereeseeesees sescene 
| 4 eae evecce 
POEEIED  eccececesorerrenservqoremavenmvenes 
URIS . svecemeeseweenrnenninnee 
BD wentvecssemnewimvenns evsescouvecoones 1865 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR £50 PAID-UP SHARES. 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
To the Directors of the London Merchants’ Company (Limited). 


Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers, the sum of 
£ , being a deposit of £2 per share on shares in the above 
Company, I hereby request that you will allot me that number of £50 
paid-up shares, and I agree to accept such shares, or any less number 
you may allot to me, on the terms of the prospectus, and I agree to pay 
the balance of the amount, viz., £48 per share on allotment, and to sign 
the Articles of Associaton of the Company when required, and I authorize 
you to insert my name on the Register of Members for the number of 
shares allotted to me. 


Usual signature........sscerverees eocveeve covess 
ame tn fellb .cccccccecevwvevweverennscvervsees ee 
Residence cccccccccccccsccccese epeveeveccorescses 
Prebetele® ...cccoccovesccersocceoveescesveve -coeee 
BRRBO  ccoccecovcevccesvovcsunsnvecevevovesees 1865. 





[He LONDON MERCHANTS’ COMPANY (Limited),—. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the APPLICATION LIST 
for the Shares of this Company will be CLOSED on MONDAY NEXT, 
the 26th inst. 


J. D. O'BRIEN, Secretary pro tem. 
Temporary Offices, 21 Austin Friars, June 22, 1565. 
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P Se alee 


THE 


STEAM BISCUIT AND FLOUR COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


Incorporated under “The Companies’ Act, 1862.” 


Capital, £200,000, in 20,000 Shares of £10 each. 


£1 to be paid on application, and 


£2 on allotment. 


First Issue, 10,000 Shares, of which upwards of 1,000 have been already subscribed. 


Two Months at least between Calls. 


It is not intended to call up more than £5 per Share. 


The liability of each Shareholder is strictly limited to the Shares subscribed for. 





DIREcTORS. 


BENJAMIN COBB, Esq. (Messrs. B. Cobb and Co.), East India 
and China Merchant, 44 Fenchurch street, London. 

JAMES HICKS PARKINSON, Esq., Phoenix Biscuit Works, 
Stepney, and Cumberland House, Plaistow, Essex. 

PIERCE POWER, Esq. (Messrs. J. H. Gamble and Co.), Fen- 
church street, London, and Morrison’s Quay, Cork. 

JOSEPH SALMON, Esq., Phoenix Biscuit Works, Stepney, and 
Clare Villa, South Hackney. 

JOHN SPURGIN, Esq., M.D., 17 Cumberland street, Hyde 
Park, London (Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
London). 


HENRY VAN VOORST, Esq., Queen’s road, Clapham Park, 
Surrey. 
BANKERS. 


The LONDON and COUNTY BANK and its BRANCHES. 


So.LiciTor. 
HENRY WICKENS, Esq., 4 Tokenhouse yard, London, 


BROKERS. 
Messrs. CASTELLO BROTHERS, 18 Throgmorton st., London, 
MANAGER. 
Mr. GEORGE NEWMAN. 
SECRETARY. 
ARTHUR RUIT, Esq. 


TEMPORARY OFFICES. 
26 LOMBARD STREET, London, E.C. 








The wholesale biscuit and ship flour business has been extensively 
developed during the past few years, and now extends throughout the 
United Kingdom, the Colonies, and other parts abroad, 


Biscuits are now general articles of consumption, and all the leading 
grocers, Italian warehousemen, confectioners, and others retail them ; 
the demand is enormous, and has so increased that additional means of 
supplying this favourite article of food have become imperative. 


A considerable time would necessarily be required for the erection of 
buildings, plant, and machinery suitable for a factory, and dividends 
would consequently have been delayed ; but the Directors of this Company 
have entered intoan agreement with Messrs. Parkinson and Salmon for the 
purchase, on most satisfactory terms, of their well-known premises, plant, 
and machinery, known as “ The- Phenix Ship Biscuit Works, Ratcliff 
Cross, Stepney,” and the good-will of their old-established and increasing 
business, with the benefit of all existing contracts. 


Those buildings, and also the plant and machinery, possess all modern 
improvements, having been rebuilt and constructed within the last five 
years, in consequence of the destruction of the former premises, &c., by 
fire. 


The Ship Biscuit business of Messrs. Parkinson and Salmon, which is 
the most extensive in the Kingdom, will be continued, and additional 
buildings, plant, and machinery, will be at once constructed for the 
manufacture of Fancy Biscuits of every kind. 


Messrs. Parkinson and Salmon have joined the Board of Directors, 
and are so confident of the success of the Company, that they have 
agreed to accept a large proportion of the purchase-money in paid-up 
shares of the Company. 


The Directors are also enabled to state that they have secured the 
services of Mr. George Newman, as manager. He was formerly with 
Messrs. Huntley and Palmer, and afterwards with Messrs. Peek, Frean, 
and Co., and his experience in the various practical departments of the 
business, acquired in those leading establishments, eminently qualifies 
him for that position. 


As the Company will be in receipt of the income of the business on 
taking possession of the premises, early dividends may be relied on. 


Besides the home trade, the export trade to the colonies is now 
capable of almost indéfinite extension, and in biscuits and kiln-dried 


The profits on the biscuit and ship flour business are unusually great 
compared with other branches of commercial enterprize, but as a 
large amount of capital is necessary for such undertakings, as yet but 
few firms have entered into it. 


It has been estimated that the working capital of the Company can be 
turned over on an average four times a year, paying about 10 per cent. 
each time, or 40 per cent. per annum. 


The public will have the benefit of the economy arising from the 
employment of a large capital and efficient machinery, and also the 
guarantee of a responsible Company for the purity of the articles sup- 
plied. 


A copy of the Memorandum and Articles of Association, and of the 
Agreement for purchase, may be seen, on application, at the solicitor's 
offices. 


Applications for shares must be accompanied by a payment of £1 per 
share ; if no allotment be made the amount will be returned forthwith ; 
if a less number is allotted than is applied for, the surplus amount paid 
on application will be applied towards the payment of the £2 due on 
allotment, and the balance, if any, returned. 


Prospectuses, and forms of applications for shares, may be had of the 
Bankers, Brokers, Solicitor, or at the Offices of the Company. 





FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the Steam Biscuit and Flour Company (Limited). 


Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of 
I hereby request that you will allot me Shares of £10 
each in The Steam Biscuit and Flour Company, Limited; and I hereby 
agree to accept such Shares, or any less number which may be allotted 
to me, and I authorize you to enter my name on the Register of Members 
of this Company as a member thereof. 


I am, Gentlemen, 


Name in full........... a cilianiendbieomannieee 
Address in fuall..........cccsccsecsessesseses 
Profession or Occupation .....seeeeseees 
BOD  ceccsasdiceivitesissenueavaraseie 


N.B.—-Should no Allotment be made, the deposit will be returned in 





flour for ships, a very large business can be transacted. 


full. 


—__—_= 





————_ 





Lonvon : Printed by Joun Campsett, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 13 Exetar Strect, Strand, 
and Published by him ut the “Specraron” Ojlice, No. 1 Wellington Street, Straud, aforesaid, Saturday, June 24, 1865. 





























